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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY. 


LAST WEEK BUT ONE. 

Prices-—-is., 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 3s., 5s., 78. 6d., and 10s. 6d. 
OPEN EVERY EVENING AT 7. COMMENCE AT 7.30. 
Positively Closing on Saturday, March 6, the Company having to 
appear at Newcastle-on-Tyne, Monday, March 8. 

LAST THREE APPEARANCES of MISS MINNIE HAUK. 

Monpay ... Feb. 23— AIDA.” Miss Minnie Hauk, 
TUESDAY ... ,, 24—AMBROISE THoMAsS’s “ MIGNON.” 


WEDNESDAY ,, 25—‘TAMING OF THE SHREW.” Katharine, Miss 


Minnie Hauk (her last appearance in this character 
this season). 


THURSDAY... ,, 26—‘‘ BOHEMIAN GIRL.” 
Prtpay <= > (last time), Last appearance of Miss Minnik 
auk, , 
SATURDAY... ,, 28~Morning, at Two p.m. (doors open at One), AMRBROISE 
Tuomas’s “ MIGNON,” 


+» » Evening, at Half-past Seven, ‘LILY OF KILLARNEY” 
(ast time). Conducted by the Composer, Sir JuLtus 
BENEDICT. 





Box Office open daily from Ten to Five, under the management of Mr Bailey. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—SATURDAY CONCERT, Feb. 21, 

at Three o’clock, The Programme will include Overture, King Lear (Bazzini); 
Pianoforte Concerto (Brahms): Symphony, No. 1, in C (Beethoven); Overture, 
Flying Dutchman (Wagner), Vocalist—Mr Edward Lloyd. Pianist—Herr Pro- 
fessor Barth, Conductor—Mr Avausr Manns, Seats, 2s, 6d. and 1s,; Admission 
to Concert-room, Sixpence. 








WEDNESDAY NEXT. 


ONDON BALLAD CONCERTS.—The LAST BALLAD 
CONCERT BUT TWO of the present Season. 


ONDON BALLAD CONCERTS, Sr James’s Hatt.— 


WEDNESDAY next, at Eight o'clock. Artists:—Miss Mary Davies, Miss 
Damian, and Mdme Antoinette Sterling ; Mr Sims Reeves and Mr Edward Lloyd, 
Mr Santley and Mr Maybrick. Pianoforte—Mdme Frickenhaus, The London 
Vocal Union. The programme will include the following New and Popular 
Songs :—“ Dolly Varden,” “She wandered down the mountain side,” and 
“ Duncan Gray ” (Miss Mary Davies); Molloy’s new song, “Twenty-one,” 
“ Never again,” by Cowen, and ‘Caller Herrin’” (Mdme Antoinette Sterling) ; 
“Will he come ?” and “John Anderson my jo” (Miss Damian); Blumenthal’s 
‘“‘My Palace” and “The Bay of Biscay” (Mr Sims Reeves); ‘‘ Sweethearts,” 
‘* Blue Eyes, ” and ‘The Soldier’s Tear” (Mr Edwaitd Lloyd); “My Lady’s 
Dower, “* Montrose’s Love Song,” and ‘‘Simon the OCellarer ” (Mr Santley); 
“The Postillion” and ‘‘The Silver Cup” (Mr Maybrick). Mdme Frickenhaus 
will perform “Polka de la Reine,” by Raff, and Rheinberger’s ‘ Capriccio.” 
Conductors—Mr Stpney Naytor, Mr Hexny PARKER, aud Mr Frep. WALKER. 
Stalls, 7s,6d.; Reserved Area, 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; Area, 2s.; Gallery and Orches- 
tra, Is. Tickets of Mr Austin, 8t James’s Hall; the usual Agents; and at 
Boosey & Co.'s, 295, Regent Street. 


RIGHTON.—MR KUHE’S MUSICAL FESTIVAL.— 

, Monn ty, Feb, 23: Overtures, Gounod’s Mireille, Boieldieu’s Dame Blanche, 
Raff's Pianoforte Concerto (Miss Kuhe), Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto (M. 
Musin) ; Solo Harmonium, Mr L, Engel; Vocalist, Miss Robertson.—-TursDAy, 
Feb. 24: Weber's Overture, Eurymthe, Mr Walter Macfarren’s MS. Symphony 
in B flat (composed expressly), Raff’s Gavotte for Pianoforte (Mr Kuhe) and 
Orchestra, Ballet Music, Le ‘Roi de Lahore, Engel’s “Elle et lui” (composed 
expressly), Mendelssohn’s Scherzo, Notturno, an‘ Wedding March (Midsummer 
Nights Dream); Vocalist, Miss Helen Measom,—Taurspay, Feb, 26: Sullivan's 
Prodigal Son and Beethoven's Mount of Olives (Mrs Osgood, Miss Orridge, Mr 
Barton McGuckin, and Mr F, am Mr E. Prout’s Organ Concerto (conducted 
W oe Composer) ; Organ, Mr F, King.—Frupay, Feb. 27, A Popular Concert: 
Oboe Mr Sims Reeves; Conductors, MM, Kuhe and F. H. Cowen.—LAST 
A ERT, Sarurpay, Feb, 28: Handel's Messiah; Mrs Osgood, Mdme 
Png col ee _ sas, *4 — Lane, and Lewis Thomas, 

va oir. Organ—) % — t 

Conductor—-Mr A. King ‘gan—Mr pps, Solo Trumpet—Mr McGrath, 








| QCHUBERT SOCIETY. President—Sir Juzrvs Brvenrer. 
H Founder and Director—Herr ScuuBerTH. Fourteenth Season, 1880. The 
| first CONCERT will take place at the LanGuaM HALL, on Feb, 25. (Schubert's 
Compositions forming the first part of the Programme.) The Society affords 


excellent opportunities for rising Artists to be introduced. Prospectus and 
particulars on application to . 


H. G. HOPPER, Hon. Sec. 
244, Regent Street, W 


, TAN - Scat 

\ DLLE JANOTHA’S PIANOFORTE RECITAL will take 
4 place on TuvurRsDAY Afternoon next, Feb. 26, in St.James’ HALL, to. 
commence at Three o'clock, Sofa Stalls, 7s.6d.; Baleony, 3s.; Admission,’ 1s. 
Programmes and Tickets of Chappell & Co., 50, New Bond Street, and 15; 
Poultry ; Keith, Prowse & Co., 48, Cheapside ; Hays, Royal Exchange Buildings; 
Stanley Lucas & Co., New Bond Street; Mitchell’s, and Ollivier’s, Old Bond 
Street ; and of Mr Austin, 28, Piccadilly. 


ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 


Residental Branch, GRANVILLE PARK, BLACKHEATH, The fee of Fourteen 
Guineas includes tuition, board, and railway season ticket for twelve weeks from 
any date, Professors and Examiners:—Signori Tito Mattei, Castali, Monari- 
Rocea; Herren Lutgen and Jacoby; Messrs Albert, Boumann, Amand 
Castegnier, Tourneur, and J. Riviere; Messrs H. C, Cooper, F. Chatterton, 
T. Lawrence, J. Hutchins, T. E. Mann, and T. Harper. Director—Mr Lansdowne 
Cottel!. Upwards of 200 Students are attending the various classes, Prospectuses. 
—C. Ray, See., 37, Abbey Road, N.W. 











\ DME ARABELLA GODDARD'S ACADEMY for LADY 
I STUDENTS in PIANOFORTE MUSIC. For prospectuses, apply to the 
Secretary, Steinway Hall, Lower Seymour Street, W.; or to Mdme GODDARD, 
49, Finchley Road, N.W., on Mondays, between two and five p.m. 


MR HENRY LESLIE'S CHOIR. 
COMMITTEE, consisting of Noblemen and Gentlemen 


pe interested in Music and of many representatives of the Musical Profession, 
has been formed for the purpose of raising and presenting a TESTIMONIAL to 
Mr Henry LES, in recognition of his untiring and successful efforts, over a 
period of a quarter of a century in the cause of Choral Singing. 

The Committee consider the present moment to be all the more opportune from 
the fact that Mr Henry LESLIE has announced the dissolution of his well-known 
Choir at the close of the present, its twenty-fifth season. 

The form which the Testimonial will assume will be decided upon by the 
General Committee at a meeting to be specially convened for that purpose, 

A List of the Committee may be obtained on application to the Honorary 
Secretary, Joun LEADER, Esq., 81, New Bond Street, W., to whom remittances 
may be forwarded. 








APARTMENTS UNFURNISHED. 


WANTED, for a permanency, by a Gentleman, four or five 
ROOMS with KITCHEN. Rent must be moderate. The W.O, district 
preferred. Write, stating rent, to ‘‘ ALPHA,” care of Messrs Duncan Davison 
& Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





THE GUITAR. 
i DME SIDNEY PRATTEN, Instructress to Her Royal 


Highness the Princess Lovise, is in'Town for the Season. For Lessons, 
address to her residence, 224, Dorset Street, Portman Square. W. 


“THE SPANISH SERENADE.” 


By 
M. W. BALFE. 
“THE SPANISH SERENADE,” by M. W. Batre, sung with great success by 
Mr Epwarp Ltoyp at the London Ballad Concerts, price 2s. net, post free. 
London: Boosry & Co., 295, Regent Street. 


“MY LOVE FAR AWAY.” 
By 
M. W. BALFE. 


“MY LOVE FAR AWAY.”—MpMeE MARIE ROZE will sing BatFr’s celebrated 
Ballad, ‘‘ My Love far away,” at all Concerts on her tour in England, Scotland , 

















and Ireland.—London: Durr & STEWART, 2, Hanover Street, W. 
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HE MUSICAL DIRECTORY, ANNUAL, and AI- 
MANAOK for 1880 (Twenty-eighth Year of issue)—Containing Remarks on 
the Past Year, Obituary Notices, Record of Musical Performances and Events, 
Musica! Academies, Societies, Institutions, Charities, &c. ; Alphabetical Lists of 
Professors, Manufacturers, and Dealers in London and the Provinces, under 
Towns separately. as usual, with an additional separate Alphabetical List of the 
Country only, being a partial return to our original system of entering the 
names, Post free, in paper cover, 3s.3d,; in crimson cloth, 4s,3d. RuDALL, 
CARTE & Co., Orchestral and (Military Musical Instrument Makers, 23, Berners 
Strect, London, W, 





““WHEN iTHE WIND BLOWS IN FROM THE SEA.” . 
[DME THADDEUS WELLS and Mr LAXTON (pupil of 


Signor Mazzoni) will sing HENRY SMART’s admired duet, “ WHEN THE 
WIND BLOWS IN FROM THE SEA,” at the Town Hall, Leeds, This Day. 








“THE LADY OF THE LEA.” 
i DME LAURA BAXTER will sing Henry Saarz’s popular 
I Song, ‘THE LADY OF THE LEA,” on the %th and 10th of March, at 
Plymouth and Devonport. 


NOTICE. 


RS OSGOOD, having made arrangements to reside 

Lege gym London, can now accept ENGAGEMENTS, in Town and 

Country, for Oratorios, Concerts, Soirées, &2. Address—20, LowER SEYMOUR 
STREET, Portman Square ; or N, Vert, Esq. , 52, New Bond Street. 





Just Published, price 4s, 
“GENTLE SWALLOW.” 
Words by Sona, Music by 
ED. OXENFORD. A, REICHARDT, 


Moderato, 

















Gen - tle  swal-low, pri’- thee stay. 
London: C. JEFFERYS, 67, Berners Street, W.; where may be had _ the 
above Composer's celebrated song, ‘‘ LOVE’S REQUEST,” in three different keys 


“GENTLE SWALLOW ” is also published in E flat. 





‘ALICE, WHERE ART THOU ?” 
- ~ ° = 
\ R HOOPER will sing Ascner’s Romance, “ ALICE, 
WHERE ART THOU 2” at Plymouth and Devonport, on the 9th and 10th 
March next (by desire). 





“ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU ?” 
\ R BRYANT will sing Ascurr’s popular Romance, “ALICE, 
WHERE ART THOU ?” at Croydon Literary Institution, Feb. 26. 





‘‘ ALICE,” by Ascher. 


Mes JOHN CHESHIRE will play Ascuer’s Fantasia on 
i “‘ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU ?” (by desire) at Plymouth and Devon- 
port, on the 9th and 10th of March next, 





REMOVAL. ‘ 
i DLLE VICTORIA DE BUNSEN begs to announce 


her Removal to No. 52, MANCHESTER STREET, Manchester Square, W. 





TO PROFESSORS OF MUSIC, &c. 


pst FLOOR (Furnished, with use of Grand Piano- 
forte)—to be LET DURING THE DAY.—Apply at 23, HoLLEs STREET. 





HOLLES STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE. 
ITTING-ROOM and small BEDROOM to be LET toa 


Gentleman who is engaged during the day.—Apply at 23, HoLLES STREET. 
MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depét for Signor ANDREA RuFFint’s (of Naples) Celebrated Strings for 
pen manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons, J. B. VUILLAUME, 
oO aris, 

Sole Agent for CHARLES ALBERT's (of Philadelphia, U.S.) new Patent Improved 
Chin Rest ; also his improved String Gauge. 

25, SHERWOOD STREET, REGENT CIRCUS, PICCADILLY. 
’ Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 








The only Gold Medal for Wind Instruments with Keys, in the Paris Universal 
Exhibition of 1878, was unanimously awarded by the Jury to Messrs P. 
Goumas & Co., for the fine quality of tone and finish of their Instruments, 


SPECIAL MANUFACTORY OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


FOR 
CLARIONETS, FLUTES, PICCOLOS, OBOES, BASSOONS, 
COR ANGLAIS, FLAGEOLETS, ayp SAXOPHONES, 


P. GOUMAS & Co. 


(Late Burret, Crampon & Co.), 
Established 1830, 


Nine Prize Medals have been awarded to Goumas & Co. for general excellence 
and improvements in the Manufacture of Wind Instruments with Keys, 

Manufacturers of all kinds of Wood Wind Instruments for Military Bands, 
Musical Instrument Makers to Her Majesty's Army and Navy, and to the 
Armies, Navies, and Conservatoires of France, Belgium, Italy, Russia, Austria, 
Bpain, America, &c. i 

Manufactory at Mantes (Seine et Oise), France, Puris: Passage du Grand 
erf, 18 et 20, 
LONDON: 5, MADDOX STREET, REGENT STREET, 

Price Lists sent free on application, 








Published by RICORDI, No. 265, Regent Street, London, W. 


F. CHOPIN’S PIANOFORTE WORKS. 
COMPLETE IN SIXTEEN ELEGANT VOLUMES, 
For lés, Post FREE, BY SUBSCRIPTION (PAYABLE IN ADVANCE). 
ALREADY PUBLISHED. 
Vol. 1, containing 18 Nocturnes. | Vol. 3, containing from No. 1 to 25, Mazurkas 
2 8 Valses. | » & = o» 9p, 20 to 42, oo 
TO BE PUBLISHED IN THE COURSE OF THIS YEAR, 


Vol. 5. Primo Concerto in Mi min. | Vol. 11. Eight Polonaises, 
{ 12. Four Ballads and Three Im- 


” ’ ” 


p. Ll. ‘ 
» 6. Secondo Concerto in Fa min. 


promptus. 

Op. 21. », 13. Four Scherzi. 

», i. Twelve Grand Studies. Op, 10, »» 14, Four Rondos, 
g,, 8. Twelve Studies. Op. 25, » 15, Fantaisie Variété (four pieces), 
5, 9. Twenty-five Preludes, », 16. Bolero, Tarantella, Allegro di 


Concerto, Berceuse, Barcarolle 
Separate Vols. 1s. 6d. each; post free. 


ORGAN COMPOSITIONS BY GIOVANNI MORANDI. 
‘Edited and Arranged for English Organs 


W. T. BEST. 


», 10. Three Sonatas, 








1, ANDANTE in G major ... 3s. 5, OVERTURE in F minor ... 5s. 
2, ADAGIO in D major ee 6. ANDANTE in E flat major 3s. 
3. ALLEGRETTO VIVACE in 7. ALLEGRO VIVACE in 
A minor me ode ooo =58. A minor ae piel we «49, 
4, MARCIA in F major ae 8. ANDANTEinG major... 4s, 
9. OVERTUREinE minor .. 5s, 
COMPLETE ... net 12s, 





Organists will be glad to know that this collection of Organ Pieces abounds 
equally in movements for the softer stops, suitable for use in Church, as well as 
pe wae of a more brilliant type—none of which offer special difficulties to the 
player. 

The task undertaken by Mr Best, in the re-issue of this music for English 
organs, has been an occasional but well-considered amplification of the text 
between Treble and Bass, combined with a freer use of the Pedale, which enters 
throughout as a component part of the design. 





FOUR NEW SONGS AND TWO ALBUMS By fF, P. Tostt. 
FOUR NEW SONGS AND TWO DUETS ... By A. Rorotr. 
SIX NEW SONGS... mA By L, DEnza. 
Eacu Sone@ in THREE Keys. 
ALL SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED. 

Extract Lists and Catalogues of Vocal and Instrumental Music of every description, 
including Operas, Illustrated Present Books and Albums, Methods, Theoretical Works, 
&c,, MAY BE HAD Post-FREE. 

All Sheet Music Post-Free for Half-Price. 
SELECTIONS SENT OUT ON APPROVAL. 





Reprinted from ‘“‘THeE MustcaL Wor,” 


“FORM, OR DESIGN IN MUSIC.” 


BY 
OLIVERIA PRESCOTT. 
Price Sixpence. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





“HER VOICE.” 


“TJER VOICE.” Ianace Grssonn’s popular Song (poetry 
by ‘A Soldier’s Daughter”), sung by Mdme Enriquez, is published, 
price 4s., by Duxcan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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ADELINA PATTI IN PARIS, 

Mdme Adelina Patti appeared last night in La T'raviata at the 
Gaité, being the first of twenty performances, to be given by her up 
to the 15th of May. It was quite an event. So large and fashion- 
able a company, of which the Gaulois gives a list, had not been seen 
for a long time. It reminded one of the grand days of the Empire, 
if ‘‘ grand” may be used of a time when the country was unsus- 
pectingly drifting towards unparalleled disasters. Patti’s reception 
was at first rather cool, but at the end of the first act enthusiasm 
was kindled, and constant plaudits greeted the old favourite of the 
Parisians. She evinced that rare talent of enrapturing the ear 
while moving the heart, which has raised her to the highest place 
among modern female vocalists. There was a universal outcry 
against the way in which the manager had taken advantage of the 
curiosity created by Patti’s appearance.—Times Correspondence, 
Feb, 16th. 

* * Ba ok 1K at Ba x * 
Paris, Sunday Night. 

The artistic event of the day is the re-appearance of Mdme 
Adelina Patti. With the exception of one or two performances at 
the French Opéra in or about the year 1873, and a concert given at 
the Trocadéro last autumn, Mdme Patti has not appeared in Paris 
since the war. It was immediately after this concert that advertise- 
ments were issued for a series of performances at the Gaité Theatre, 
and so great was the sensation she produced in the Concert Hall 
of the Exhibition that every seat in the theatre was immediately 
subscribed for. As the time drew near for the ‘‘ Diva” to arrive 
the anxiety to hear her redoubled, and I happen to know several 
personal friends who last night paid as much as 150 francs, or £6, 
not for the fauteuils d'orchestre,, but for the stalles de parterre, or 
numbered seats in the pit. It is needless to say that the big house 
was crowded in every part. The same phenomenon, however, was 
not to be observed which is to be seen during the Italian season in 
London. The xoblesse of the Quartier St Germain was by no means 
well represented, and, to judge by the quantity of diamonds ex- 
hibited, and the general appearance of those present, I should say 
that the patrons of the theatre consisted chiefly of the rich bourgeois 
element. One of the most prominent boxes was occupied by the 
family of an American millionaire, and among the oddities of costume 
I may mention two young ladies, evidently hailing from the other 
side of the ocean, whose diamond necklaces contrasted strangely 
with their pea jackets and billycock hats. Handsome dresses were 
to be seen even in the topmost galleries. Music, art, and literature 
were scattered all over the house, and, perhaps, the most interesting 
personage among the audience was Alexandre Dumas, who came to 
hear the opera founded on his Dame aux Camellias interpreted by the 
greatest lyrico-dramatic genius of our time. The reception accorded 
to Mdme Patti was by no means so enthusiastic or so cordial as that 
to which she has long been accustomed in London, and it was, 
perhaps, nervousness that at first interfered with the emission of 
her incomparable voice, and gave the hearer the momentary impres- 
sion that the well-remembered tones had lost something of their old 
velvety quality and indefinable charm. But in the long and brilliant 
scena which brings the act to so effective a conclusion she proved 
herself as consummate a mistress as ever of the art of vocalisation, 
and the long, perfectly-sustained shake which she gives out while 
running off the stage aroused a hurricane of applause. All 
through this scene, moreover, Mdme Patti showed what enormous 
progress she has made as an actress since she first appeared in 
Europe. She looked exceedingly well in her handsome ball- 
dress, and is so little changed since the day when, nineteen years 
ago, she first tripped on the stage of Covent Garden in the 
costume of Amina, as to set those who were then present won- 
dering how, through all the phases of her eventful life and 
through the gradual, steady development of her commanding genius, 
she can have maintained the privilege of eternal youth. In the 
duet with Giorgio Germont her histrionic powers were still more 
manifest, while in the succeeding ball-room scene her demeanour 
riveted the attention of the audience, While Alfredo was singing 





the passage in which he prepares to throw his purse at her feet, 
Mdme Patti’s expressive face was a study in itself, the anguish on 
her features as she mutely implores him to hold his hand, giving 
place to an expression of physical pain when the dreaded blow 
comes, that e~»lains to a great extent the fate of the heart-broken 
woman. But it was in the long, trying last act that the actress 
rose to the full height of the peerless vocalist. Here she had the 
courage to sing almost throughout in the mezza voce, which she 
manages so well, and it was only in the last passionate cry for dear 
life, ‘Grand dio morir si giovane,” that she allowed her voice to 
ring through the house at its full. Such intensity did she throw 
into this passage, that the audience persisted in crying “ Bis!” 
until, most unwisely for the effect of the scene, Mdme Patti sang it 
again. I have dwelt chiefly on her acting, which, in this last scene 
especially, is elaborated to the highest possible degree, because of 
her singing there is nothing more to be said than has been written 
a thousand times before, and because it was a veritable feat for the 
‘“‘ Diva” to make any effect whatever in the midst of so ludicrously 
weak an entourage. It was not merely that the mise-en-scéne was 
wretched, and that the singers were such as one would expect to 
find in a fourth-rate Italian town, but that some of them could 
scarcely make a gesture without exciting the laughter of the specta- 
tors. It was, indeed, deplorable to see the great lyric artist in such 
a place, and thus ill-supported. Fancy her at the Surrey Theatre 
surrounded by the members of a strolling company, and you may 
have some idea of the feelings of those who last saw her in the Salle 
Ventadour, which, thanks to M. de Soubeyran, is now being con- 
verted into a bank. Nothing could well exceed the dirt of the 
corridors or the discomfort of the general accommodation, with 
those wretched ouvreuses, who are the pest of Parisian theatres, 
perpetually unlocking doors and letting in keen draughts, and with 
the noise of altercations going on continually outside. As a friend 
of mine observed, the Gaité is not a theatre which people are 
supposed to frequent, and the consequence was that, thanks to the 
bad construction of the exit and the defective arrangements of the 
police, the scene at the end of the performance was confusion worse 

confounded. The Parisians are right to pay as much as they can 

afford to hear Patti; but they have reason, indeed, to envy you, 

who can hear her in the splendid comfort of Covent Garden, and 

supported in such a manner as to throw her genius into still stronger 

relief.—Correspondence of the Daily Telegraph. 





| ST GEORGE’S HALL, LIVERPOOL, 

| Programme of the Organ Recital by Mr W. T. Best. 

| Tuurspay Evenine, Fesruary 19th, 1880:— 

| Organ Concerto, in G minor aa aa Handel, 
| Allegretto, from the Sonatain E minor... aiid ... Weber. 

| Allegro Vivace (No. 7 of Nine Organ Pieces) G. Morandi. 
| Fugue, in F major, from the Organ School 


W. T. Best, 
Air, “ O salutaris ” (Messe Solennelle) .. Rossini, 
Marche Hengroise, in E minor _... ee Sen coe | Oe Least. 








SonDERSHAUSEN —Herr G. Kruse, manager of the Court Theatre, 
celebrated on the 10th inst. his 25th managerial anniversary. 

CoLtocNe.—Herr 8S. de Lange has been conducting at the Giirzenich 
concerts in the place of Ferdinand Hiller, who is unwell. At one of 
the recent concerts, Mad. Clara Schumann played and the Swedish 
tenor, M. Henrik Westberg, sang. 

Lrece.—A fresh musical prececity has cropped up. Her name is 
Julia Folville; she is nine years old, and daughter of a barrister 
here. She is both pianist and violinist. Ata concert given by the 
Association Artistique, she played Mendelssohn's first pianoforte 
concerto and Alard’s Fantasia on Fuust. 

BrusseEts.—The Société de Musique gave, on the 8th inst., their 

rand annual concert, the programme including the first part of M. 
Lefebre's Judith, M. Massenet’s Eve, and fragments from the same 
composer’s Loi de Lahore. M. Massenet, who was warmly applauded, 
conducted his own compositions. The Alhambra was densely 
crowded, and the audience enthusiastic.—M. Jules de Zarembski, 
the Polish virtuoso, has been appointed Professor of the Piano at the 
Royal Conservatory, in the place of M. Brassin. 
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SCRAPS FROM PARIS. 
(From our Correspondent. ) 


Some short time ago, while descending the staircase of his 
house in the Rue Lord Byron, M. Maurel slipped and hurt him- 
self severely. The accident obliged him to keep his room and 
deranged M. Vaucorbeil’s plans at the Grand Opera, rendering it, 
among other things, necessary to postpone Mdlle Heilbron’s 
appearance as Ophélie. But “ tout vient @ qui sait attendre.” The 
favourite barytone has recovered from the effects of his fall and 
the lady has impersonated the ill-starred heroine. In studying 
the part, she had the advantage of profiting by the hints and 
advice of the composer himself, and the result is highly satisfac- 
tory. She was exceedingly nervous at first, a not extraordinary 
fact, when we remember that she had as her predecessor in the 
character no less famous an artist than Mad, Christine Nilsson. 
But she pretty well regained her self-possession in the trio of the 
third act. In the fourth, she had entirely got over her nervous- 
ness, and the mad scene went well. She is to be congratulated on 
having passed unscathed through an ordeal of no little risk. She 
was called on after the fourth act. Mdlle Richard is seen and 
heard to advantage as the Queen. M. Maurel was much ap- 
planded as Hamlet, and seemed to be none the worse for his 
accident.—Mdlle Jenny Howe has again appeared in La Juive. 
Her singing is as good as ever; her acting, much better. She will 
no doubt prove a desirable acquisition.—Having returned from 
Monte Carlo, M. Cohen has resumed his duties on M. Vaucorbeil's 
staff and his class for concerted singing at the Conservatory.— 
Aida will be produced very shortly. Verdi has come on purpose 
to superintend the last few rehearsals, and may, perhaps, if ces 
Messieurs de l'orchestre will consent, conduct on the first night. 

Le Macon has been revived at the Opéra-Comique and greeted 
with delight by every lover of bright and sparkling music. 
Though dating from 1825, it is still fresh and delightful, exempli- 
fying the dictum that a thing of beauty is a joy for ever, The 
public were charmed, and applauded heartily, despite the general 
rule of leaving all the applause to be executed by the knights of 
the chandelier, alias the members of the clague. No great stars 
figured in the cast; they were not needed. Auber’s music was 
strong enough to attract and hold the public spell-bound without 
the support of big names in big letters.. The artists were, how- 
ever, equal to their task, though not ranking among the sommités 
of the lyric stage. Mdlle Thuillier was an interesting Henriette ; 
Mdlle Chevallier, a satisfactory Mad. Bertrand, the well-known 
duet, “ Allons encor Madam’ Bertrand,” being so effectively given 
by the two ladies as to bring down the house and an “ encore.” 
Though hardly recovered from that formidable foe to vocalists, 
the influenza, which has been enforce rampant lately on the 
banks of the Seine, M. Nicot sang and played the part of Roger 
charmingly. The following lines from the pen of M. H. Moreno 
will be read with interest in connection with this revival : 

“We are here in the domain of pure comic opera, with an 
occasional grain of sentiment, as the author of the Domino Noir 
knew how to introduce it in his most sparkling scores. It was with 
regret that he dwelt upon sentimental matters, feeling convinced 
that real or stage life ought to pass with as few tears as possible 
either in the eyes or in the voice. It is thus that he succeeded, 


young in mind and full of spirit, in defying his eighty years. He | the lectures at the School of Medicine, Paris. He was a dilettante in 


| the way that all the sons of the South are—that is, with passion. It 


attached to the grandeur of this world only a relative importance, 
refusing the Senate to keep the Conservatory ; recommending all his 
professors at once for decoration, so as not to favour any one of 
them ; and never objecting to the cuts made in his operas, because, 
he said, what was omitted could not be hissed. If a troublesome 
intruder called at the moment of inspiration, Auber was never put 
out. It was useless for the intruder to make any excuses, ‘Per- 


haps,’ the musician would remark, ‘I shall be indebted to you for | 











at the Théitre de la Gaité. The house was crammed from floor 
to ceiling, the prices asked and, in the majority of cases obtained, 
by the speculators in seats being something fabulous, though, it is 
true, a few of these gentry, who had been exceptionally grasping, 
were only too glad at the last moment to realise at “ an enormous 
sacrifice,” as advertising tradesmen say, All the literary and 
artistic celebrities of Paris were present. The reception at first 
accorded to the great singer-actress lacked that enthusiastic 
warmth to which she is accustomed elsewhere. The Parisians, as 
we are all aware, set up for being the great authorities in all 
matters connected with painting, literature, the drama, opera—in 
fact, with every possible conceivable thing, and wanted, may be, 
to air their own importance a little. So they put on, last Satur- 
day night, a severely critical air, as much as to say: “ Waita 
minute, you inferior beings, you inhabitants of London, St Peters- 
burgh, Vienna, and the other barbarous cities of Europe; wait a 
minute! It is some time since Mad. Adelina Patti made her last 
appearance in the capital of the world, that is—of course—Paris, 
and we are not going to believe all you say about her voice being 
as beautiful and as marvellous as ever Wait a minute!” So the 
opera, La Traviata, began under rather discouraging circumstances, 
and Mad. Patti seemed to be a trifle nervous, But, if she really 
was so, she quickly recovered her self-possession and soon con- 
vinced the would-be carpers that English, Russians, and Germans 
were right, and that she was still as ever inimitable. In fact 
genius, as usual, had its own way ; effect followed effect; triumph 
trod upon the heels of triumph; till, in the last act, the Diva 
might truly have said, like Kdmund Kean, “The house rose at 
me!” Some idea may be formed of the hold the actress ended 
by obtaining over the spectators from the fact that they 
absolutely encored a detached passage: the heart-rending cry, 
“Grand Dio, morir si giovane!” But then how was it given! 
About the other members of the company, it is as well not to go 
into details. Let it suffice to state that they are not such as opera- 
goers are accustomed to hear in the same piece as Mad. Patti. 
Nor could the mise-en-scéne be compared to what people usually 
see in a respectable theatre. Surely, considering the prices of 
admission, the public had a right to expect something better, or 
rather—less bad. 

The long promised opera, Serene, in five acts and six 
tableaux, has at length been produced at the Opéra-Populaire. 
The libretto is by MM. Duprat and Dharmenon; the music by 
M. Duprat alone. The work cannot strictly be termed a novelty, 
because, though new to Paris, it was originally brought out at 
Marseilles in 1873 and achieved there a marked success. It will 
probably not be as fortunate here, where people object to it as 
old fashioned and belonging to a past age. Le Ménestrel, though 
far less severe than other papers, says: 

‘“We have not the honour of being acquaint2d with the author, 
M. Duprat. All we know of him is what the public prints say, 
namely: that he is an amiable man and a son of the 
fervid city of Marseilles ; and that, for a long time, he belonged, as 
an eminent surgeon, to that noble body, the navy—the aristocracy of 
the French army. We know nothing further of him, and yet, taking 
at hazard a few bars of his score, we fancy that, like another Cuvier, 


| we can build up again his history thus: About the year of grace, 
| 1850, M. Duprat quitted the shores of the Mediterranean to attend 


not having written a page of mediocrity.’ If any one expressed | 
surprise at the spinet on which the witty and modest composer tried | 


his compositions, he would say : ‘When a piece of music sounds 
well on a thing like that, it can not be bad.’ He would make twenty 
such sallies in a minute. His spirits were really inexhaustible. He 
played with witticisms, and, if his muse threatened to fall off to 
sleep, he climbed up like a school-hoy to the second floor of his 
residence, where he had installed the humble furniture dating from 
the early years of his artistic life. ‘When I am there,’ he used to 
say, ‘I once again find youthful ideas.’ ” 

Punctually on the date, the 14th inst., long since announced, 
Mad, Adelina Patti commenced her series of twenty performances 


| 


was the palmy epoch when Italian music flourished at the Salle 
Ventadour, the golden age of music, the happy time when divine 
melody flowed broadly along like a river of milk and when composers 
of genius were compared to swans, Duprat assiduously attended the 
performances with all the fervour and all the radiancy of twenty. 
It was thus that he felt the vocation for the art being born within 
him. How often did the austere precepts of his medical books 
change for him into musical staves, in which he stammered forth his 
earliest melodic efforts, at the point of the bistouri, while he heard 
voices crying to him: ‘Thou, too, shalt be a great composer ; 
thou, too, shalt deserve to be named after birds.’ It was 
in this frame of mind that he embarked on board a vessel 
of the state for a long voyage, his head still filled with 
specimens of Bellinian sauvity and with the fumes of Rossini. 
Cradled gently upon the waves, his Muse gave herself up to him and 
Pétrarque was conceived! The voyage was long; it lasted thirty 
years (‘Round the World in eighty days’ had not then been 
invented) ; the man and his work found their hair white. Durin, 
this time, musical ideas had been greatly modified in Europe. 
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devastating breath had overthrown everything, sweeping away 
nearly all the ancient idols. A savage genius, a modern Attila, had 
forced himself upon people, destroying everything on his passage, 
but leaving a track of fertility and light behind him. While 
repudiating the excesses of the conqueror, there arose a new school 
more reflective, more uneasy, and consequently more human. The 
wanderer came back with all his ideas and dreams of other days; 
a few visits to Cochin-China and Senegal had not sufficed to modify 
his musical system. He ignored Berlioz, Wayner, and Schumann. 
The reader may conceive, therefore, the stupor caused among the 
Parisian public by this opera of Pétrarque, which produced on them 
the effect of a ghost draped in the clothes left by Donizetti.” 

The last sentence of the above applies not merely to the music. 
Even the libretto is modelled after one of Donizetti's, for the 
various portions of Pétrarque which resemble portions of Jucia 
are evidently not the result of mere accident. To judge by the 
applause on the first night, the new venture ought to be a great 
success, ‘The composer's friends, excitable sons like himself of the 
South, filled the house and did all that in them lay to repeat the 
triumphs achieved by the opera at Toulon, Marseilles, and else- 
where. The work, moreover, was well put on the stage. The 
manager, M, Husson, the same who introduced it to the Marseilles 
public in 1873, ‘had spared no expense in scenery and dresses, 
The artists exerted themselves most conscientiously. Mdlle 
Jouanny, though perhaps a little overweighted, was an interesting 
Laura, and Mdme Perlani an admirable Princess Albani, while 
M. Warot is to be commended for his impersonation of the great 
me who gives his name to the piece. Still the result will, in all 
ikelihood, prove Paul Bernard to have been a true prophet when 
he said that though this opera had flourished and glistened in the 
sunshine of the South, it would droop and die under the mists and 
fogs of the North. 

M. Ed. Colonne, the well-known conductor of the Chitelet 
Concerts, has been created a Knight of the Legion of Honour, 
and M. Heyberger, chorus-master of the Société des Concerts of 
the Conservatory, an “ Officier d’Académie.”—Mad. Calli-Marié 
returned about a week ago from fulfilling an engagement in 
Naples.—The Corporation have voted a sum of 16,000 francs for 
the execution of the musical work which shall carry off the prize 
offered by themselves. -— Offenbach has returned from Nice.— 
There is a remote possibility that Benvenuto Cellini, music by M. 
Kugéne Diaz, book by M. Gaston Hirsch, may be accepted at the 
Grand Opera.—M. Jean Gustave Bertrand, the musical critic, has 
died aged only forty-five. Last year he became manager of the 
Théatre des Nations, and lost all his property in the speculation. 
He was found dead in his bed ; some say of an aneurism ; others, 
of poison, Another death is that of Prosper Dérivis, the basso, 
formerly, like his father before him, a leading member of the 
Grand Opera. He made his first appearance in 1831, in Le Siége 
de Corinth, taking the part previously sustained by his father. He 
belonged to the Opera for twenty-seven years. He fulfilled, also, 
various engagements in Italy, where he was highly successful, 


especially in Milan. 0 
POPULAR CONCERTS. 

How well chosen is the title of these admirable musical enter- 
tainments known as the ‘Popular Concerts” was convincingly 
demonstrated on Monday evening by the crowded condition of St 
James’s Hall. ‘ It would be difficult to point to a Conti- 
nental audience comparable alike for numbers and soundness of 
musical judgment to that assembled in the great metropolitan 
concert-room upon the occasion of Professor Joachim’s first re- 
appearance year after year on the scene of his many triumphs. The 
undemonstrativeness of the British public is proverbial amongst 
foreign artists who have never visited these shores, or who, engaged 
by English impresarii on the faith of their local reputation, have 
fallen short of the standard of excellence by which English amateurs 
are accustomed to measure vocal or instrumental performances. 
But genuine and warmly-expressed enthusiasm is never lacking to 
a London audience, when appealed to by artistic merit of the first 
class ; and the reception accorded to Dr Joachim on Monday evenin 
certainly left that gifted violinist nothing to desire in the way o 
cordial and vociferous welcome. His appearance on the steps pee Fo 
to the platform was the signal for an outburst of plaudits that 
swelled into a very tempest as, followed by his colleagues, Messrs 
Ries, Zerbini, and Piatti, he advanced to the quadrilateral placed 
under his command for the night. Although Dr Joachim is 
Hungarian by birth and German by service pt residence, he has 
been so frequent and cherished a guest in our Island home that 
Englisumen have come to regard him as one of themselves, and greet 











him, upon each successive visit, with an affectionate warmth that 
cannot but prove how high is the place he occupies in their favour 
and esteem. We may, moreover, to a certain extent, claim him as 
compatriot ; for his doctor’s degree was conferred by an English 
University, and his position in British society is distinctly defined 
in our table of precedence. Were he, however, a child of our soil, 
in whose genius every Briton should be justified in taking pride 
upon purely patriotic grounds, no more lavish tribute of sympathy 
and admiration could have been offered than that which repeatedly 
moved him to grateful acknowledgment on this occasion. 

Upon Dr Joachim’s performance it would be supererogatory to 
dilate in conventional terms. The first of living violinists, he can- 
not play otherwise thau in perfection. His leading of the two 
quartets. (Beethoven, Op. 74, No. 10, and Haydn, Op. 64, No. 2), 
which constituted the pieces de résistance in the musical menu of the 
evening, was powerful, masterly, and instinct with rare intelligence. 
Both works are so familiar to habitués of St James’s Hall that 
nothing remains to be said explanatory of their respective charac- 
teristics or illustrative of their intrinsic beauties. All the executants 
concerned in their interpretation strove in honourable rivalry to 
outdo one another in vigour and delicacy of manipulation. The 
result was a rendering of both quartets to which the most captious 
hypercritic could scarcely take exception. Bach’s noble Prelude and 
Fugue in G minor, for the violin alone, has for very many years 
been a favourite cheval de bataille of the great Hungarian violinist.* 
It is not exaggerated praise of Dr Joachim to say that no other con- 
temporary soloist can execute this glorious composition as effectively ; 
and that he never played it better than at the seven hundred and 
second Monday Popular Concert. Its extraordinary complications, 
the despair of violin students, were explained to the attentive and 
enraptured ears of the audience with a consummate finish and 
sustained vigour that not only rendered them easily intelligible to 
every cultivated musical apprehension, but imparted the general 
impression that, after all, the chief characteristic of the prelude 
and fugue is masterly clearness of construction. No greater execu- 
tive triumph could possibly be achieved by any wielder of the 
bow—unless, by the way, it be the prestissimo prelude to the Suite 
in C major, which the great and gifted Hungarian played in response 
to an ‘‘encore,” for which, after a double re-call, the multitude of 
amateurs would accept no denial. This, in a word, was marvellous. 
—Herr Rirrer von K 4 

“ +t * + a % * oe * 

The pianist of the ome, was Mdlle Janotha, now a great popu- 
lar favourite, who gave a Polonaise (in F sharp minor) by Chopin, 
and on being encored, substituted the Lied ohne Worte by Men- 
delssohn, variously denominated the ‘‘ Bee's Wedding,’ the 
“ Spinnlied,” &c.—titles of which the composer himself was entirely 
innocent. With Mdlle Janotha’s Chopin we were somewhat disap- 
pointed ; but she played Mendelssohn's characteristic piece with 
singular fluency oh lightness of touch, to the manifest satisfaction 
of the entire audience, who called her back to the platform. 

The singer, Mr Frank Boyle, a very promising young tenor, gave 
airs by Handel and Gounod, with much approval. Mr Zerbini (the 
‘* silent’) was accompanist. Theophilus Queer. 


—_— 0 —_- 
A DILEMMA. 
(To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World.” ) 

Sirn,—Was a ‘“ Dilemma” on a question of acute pain in the left 
elbow a genuine affair, or a trap to catch a sunbeam from a medical 
reader.— Yours obediently, M. D. 

[A genuine affair—real. Valladolid has done Mdme Tir (née 
Pond) no good. The pain has shifted from the left shoulder to 
the right. She is now ordered (medically) to take apartments at 
Cordova, on the Guadalquiver, where Carmen lived. Hope it may 
benefit her.—®D. %.] 











There are to be grand doings at Moscow next August, including 
performances of Italian opera, national drama, with or w ithout 
music, out-door fétes of every kind, masked balls, &c., to celebrate 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the present Czar’s accession to the 
throne. 

The opening of the new Operahouse at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 
calculated to accomodate 2,000 spectators, is fixed for the first week 
of September next. ‘ 

Lohengrin is in preparation at the San Carlo, Naples, where Wag- 
ner is at present residing. ‘The first performance, it is stated by 
Neapolitan journals, will be directed by the ineffable composer him- 
self. 





* He first played it in England (1844), in the Princess's Concert Room, at 
one of the soirées given by Messrs Macfarren and J. W. Davison.—W. D. D. 
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THE LATE ORGANIST OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 
(To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World.” ) 

Srr,—I shall be glad if you will permit me to add a few 
remarks to the kindly notice of the late Mr James Coward, which 
appeared in your issue of January 3lst, from the pen of Mr 
William Grist. Although, as has been pointed out, Mr Coward 
was something more than an organ player, he was best known to 
the general public, and will be chiefly remembered, by his marvel- 
lous playing on that instrument. His versatility and complete 
command over every style of music was most remarkable. The 
grand pedal fugues of Bach, the organ sonatas of Mendelssohn, 
the brilliant offertoires of Lefebre Wély and Guilmant, the 
concertos, choruses, and airs of Handel and Haydn, movements 
from the instrumental works of Mozart, Beethoven, and later 
composers, came out as satisfactorily to the educated musician as 
did the selections from operas and effective rendering of lighter 
music and popular airs to the ordinary public. Musicians some- 
times found fault with the programmes, forgetting that these 
were necessarily planned, not for the admirers of strict organ 
playing, but for the general audience to be found at the Crystal 
Palace. And yet, if one climbed up to the organ seat and asked 
for some special piece, the programme was readily altered, and 
almost anything that could be desired was played with masterly 
skill. Coward was one of the first to give on the organ excerpts 
from operas. The idea of giving operatic selections on so solemn 
an instrument as the organ caused no little excitement among the 
purists some twenty years ago. But the organ is the king of 
instruments, and on a large one possessing the great variety of 
effect and colour of tone of that at the Crystal Palace such a 
performance was really no more out of place than is any operatic 
fantasia with a full band. These selections were probably the most 
popular with the audience, and deservedly so.. They gave one an ex- 
cellent idea of the best numbers of the operas, skilfully set forth in an 
attractive manner. Perhaps Mr Coward’s greatest forte was in 
extemporaneous performance. After the late Henry Smart, he was 
probably the finestextemporiser of histime. A daily item of theorgan 
programme was ‘“ Extempore,” and many thousands have listened 
with delight to these marvellous performances. To a perfect 
command over all the intricacies of harmony, he united a never- 
failing supply of melody, and thus was never at a loss for an idea, 
nor hesitated how to treat it, Nothing afforded him greater 
pleasure than to be given a motif for treatment; many a time 
have I written a short theme for him to extemporise on, and 
given a subject for fugal treatment. Here Coward was facile prin- 
ceps. Like most of our great English organists trained in the strict 
school of Church music, he loved counterpoint, imitation, sequence, 
and all the various features of fugue construction; and he knew 
right well how and where to employ such devices. As one listened 
to these fine performances, when the master was in his best mood, 
it was difficult to persuade one’s self that this scientific construction 
and masterly playing were iiapromptu, and not studied, and that 
the whole was only a momentary thought, so finished and perfect 
was the inspiration, His performances on the piano at the meet- 
ings of the City Glee Club, where he was pianist, were equally 
delightful, his improvisations on the pianoforte being as effective 
as those on the organ. 

I beg you will also allow me to bear testimony to the readiness 
with which he would, if asked, reintroduce again and again any 
quaint bit of melody or uncommon fragment of harmony until one 
comprehended its peculiarity. Many of our musicians are jealous 
of their ideas, and interpret far too literally the aphorism, “ ars 
est celare artem,” concealing, rather than willingly explaining, the 
secrets of their art, Asa church organist, Mr Coward's accom- 
paniment of the service music was distinguished by quiet refined 
taste, the singing of the choir at St Magnus the Martyr, London 
Bridge (his last church appointment), showing the value of his 
method of training, Like many of our foremost musicians, in- 
cessant teaching and the round of various duties unfortunately 
left Mr Coward but little time to place his thoughts on paper, or 
to publish. His most important work is that entitled “Ten Glees 
and a Madrigal,” a selection made fom his numerous compositions 
in this department of the art; of these, no fewer than six gained 
prizes offered for competition by soine of our great glee societies, 
Hlad he written no more than these, or his fine part-song, “ Take 
thy banner,” he would ocenpy no mean place in the glorious roll 
vf our English vocal composers. : 








I may add that, besides holding the various appointments already 
mentioned, Mr Coward has been organist-to the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, grand organist in the Grand Lodge of Freemasons, 
organist of St George’s Church, Bloomsbury, and conductor of the 
Abbey Glee Club and Western Madrigal Society, besides conduct- 
ing several private vocal societies. Mr Grist, one of Coward's old 
colleagues, who knew him well, has borne graceful testimony to 
his general worth. His numerous friends, pupils, and admirers 
can bear witness to his kindness of heart and devotion to his pro- 
fession. ‘The loss they have sustained will be long felt. The task 
of electing a successor to his old post will be one of no slight 
difficulty.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 

T. L. Sovrueate. 

Gipsy Hill, Feb, 5th. 


MUSIC IN GLASGOW. 
(From our own Correspondent. ) 


I find that in my hurried notice which appeared in your last 
Saturday’s issue two facts were omitted which ought to have been 
recorded, Let me at once cry peccavi, and brietly make amends. 
I ought to have acknowledged the judicious management of 
the past attractive and brilliant series of choral and orchestral 
concerts, which was entirely under the guidance of the Council 
of the Glasgow Choral Union. The leading gentlemen — 
ten enthusiastic amateurs—of this Union, who direct its move- 
ments, deserve unqualified praise for the admirable manner in 
which they have discharged their important duties; let it be 
added, “without fee and without reward.” The other omission 
was—I should have stated that the members of the Choral Union 
sang, with grand effect, the vocal parts of Beethoven's Choral 
Symphony. Mr Lambeth trained the choir, Mr Manns conducted 
it, and equal praise must be awarded to trainer and conductor. I 
have listened to many performances of this colossal work, and 
feel thoroughly satisfied that on no former occasion have I heard 
the notorious thirteen bars of high A so clearly and so firmly 
given in tune by the soprant, 

Last Saturday evening the Glasgow Select Choir (conductor, 
Mr Archer) gave a concert in St Andrew’s Hall. The audience 
might have been larger but certainly not more enthusiastic, On 
this occasion two new part-songs, specially composed for this choir, 
were for the first time sung in public, the first being from the pen of 
Mr Henry Leslie—“ Homewards.” I cannot say that I was 
particularly struck with it, Coming from such a pen, of course it 
must contain many passages specially suited to display the powers 
of an unaccompanied choir. The leading melody is not specially 
attractive, while the predominant harmonies appear somewhat 
faded. The effect on the audience was not great. Quite different was 
that of the other novelty, the veteran Mr J. L. Hatton’s four 
part-song, “Chloe,” which was received with enthusiasm and 
boisterously encored. It is a smart bit of writing, and was 
remarkably well sung. The encores at this concert were far too 
numerous, and the management would do well to keep superfluous 
repetitions under subjection. Macfarren’s part-song “ Autolycus’ 
Song” was given, so far as the soprani were concerned, in pronounced 
fashion. The remainder n no comment; it was in almost 
every instance well nigh perfect; and the few straggling 
imperfections need not Se alluded to. On Saturday next a 
grand operatic concert, under the auspices of the Glasgow 
Abstainers’ Union Directors, is promised. The chief artists are 
Mdlle Ilma di Murska, Mdme Marie Roze, Mr Castleton, and 
“sundries.” Of this and other matters I may have something to 
say next week. To-night (Wednesday) Mr Charles Hallé and his 
celebrated “ Manchester Band” give a grand concert in St 
Andrew’s Hall, with Mdme Neruda as solo violinist. More anon 
as to this entertainment. 








CoPpENHAGEN.—Mad. Norman-Neruda has announced her first 
concert for the 28th inst, On her way hither, she will play, on the 
24th, at Cologne. 


Moscow.—There are to be grand musical doings here in August. 
They will include Italian operatic performances to celebrate the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the Czar’s accession to the throne. 
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GOUNOD'S ROMEO ET JULIETTE AT VIENNA.* 


At the Imperial Operahouse, Mdlle Bianchi has sung for the 
first time the part of Juliet in Gounod’s long promised opera of 
Romeo. It is one of the best things she has done. Her youthful 
appearance is here a very great advantage, the clear tone of her 
voice and the warm, unadorned expression of feeling combining 
with it to make up a graceful and satisfactory picture. That 
Mdlle Bianchi resembles a German Gretchen far more than a 
daughter of the South is something for which no one will seriously 
think of finding fault with her. At the very first she hit off, in a 
surprisingly successful manner, the tone of child-like delight, of 
“ first-ball feeling ;” her eyes sparkled with innocent delight, 
Her little misfortune in a staccato passage, so high as to make one 
giddy, of the opening scene (“ Ecoutez”) was speedily forgotten, 
and is mentioned merely as a warning against such useless clap- 
trap feats, which so often prove failures. She sang the “ Waltz” 
in the original key and with more virtuosity than we ever heard 
when it has been given by any other German lips ; the last degree 
of polish was, it is true, wanting, but, so, on the other hand, were 
that seekiug after effect and that challenging of approbation, 
which easily turn the air into something contradictory to Julict’s 
character. In the course of the part all the high passages 
sounded very beautiful; where the tone-volume of the deeper 
chords is requisite for the purposes of characterisation, as in the 
thunder-laden and sultry monologue of the first act, “C’était 
Roméo,” and in some phrases of the love duet of the fourth, we 
missed the more expressive, sombre organ of Mdme Ehnn. ‘The 
entire garden-scene, in which Gounod has indisputably caught the 
tone of genuine, enthusiastic passion, and of the sweet anxieties of 
love, was played and sung with much warmth. In admirable 
voice, and models as to style, were Herren Walter (Romeo) and 
Bignio (Mercutio), while the progress made by Herr Schiittenheim 
(Tybalt) was unmistakable. A new barytone, Herr Schwarz, who 
was fearfully agitated, sang the small part of County Paris. We 
have praised Herr Rokitansky as Friar Lawrence so often, and 
have experienced such pleasure in so doing, that we may well be 
allowed to beg him not to weaken his admirable performance by 
such utter indifference in his acting as on the evening in question. 
Very evident in the betrothal scene, it rose to an inconceivable 
pitch at the important moment when Juliet, in consequence of the 
sleeping-drink, sinks to the ground, and all the marriage guests 
exclaim with horror: “ Sie stirbt!” (“She is dying!”) When 
this happens, Friar Lawrence ought not to be standing carelessly 
among the members of the chorus at the other end of the stage ; 
he should be close to Juliet, who, yearning for sympathy, seeks 
comfort and encouragement from his looks; this is—if we 
may use the words of a reverend gentleman—his “ verdammte 
Schuldigkeit.” The whole scene, however, as at present arranged, 
has lost considerably in intelligibility and effect. As originally 
~ upon the stage by Dingelstedt, in strict conformity with the 

aris model, the marriage ceremony, during which Juliet sinks 
lifeless to the ground, used to take place, as it ought, in a large 
and festively adorned hall. At present, the County Paris and the 
marriage-guests crowd into Juliet’s small bedroom, which Romeo 
has only just quitted, and hastily crown her with the myrtle 
wreath, after which she suddenly collapses from the effect of the 
sleeping-draught, Mdlle Braga, a natty page, decked out the 
short serenade, which, as a bit of satire, ought to be given airily 
and humorously, with such a profusion of sentimental accents 
and deeply excogitated false contrasts, that we must conclude she 
is here the victim of a total misconception. Under Herr Hans 
Richter’s direction, the performance went off precisely and well 
together and was favourably received. Epvarp HAnstick. 


emer 
ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


The following is the programme of«music given at the fort- 
nightly meeting of professors and students on Saturday evening, 
February j Y he 

Dix-sept Variations Sérieuses, in D minor, Op. 54, pianoforte 
(Mendelssohn)—Miss Devey, pupil of Sir Julius Benedict ; Songs, 
“*Maiden’s Song” and ‘‘ Were I a bird of air” (Ferdinand Hiller)— 
(accompanist, Miss Amy Hare)—Miss H. E. Harper, pupil of Mr 
Goldberg; Song (MS.), ‘‘The Whisper of the Wind” (Dinah 





* From the Neue Freie Presse. 








Shapley, student)—(accompanist, Miss Dinah Shapley)—Mr B. 
Davies, pupil of Mr Prout and Mr Fiori; Introduction, Adagio 
Molto, and Rondo—Allegretto Moderato, from Sonata in C, Op. 53 
(dedicated to Count Waldstein), pianoforte (Beethoven)—Miss Amy 
Gell, pupil of Mr Walter Macfarren; Air, ‘‘O rest in the Lord,” 
Elijah (Mendelssohn) — (accompanist, Miss Amy Hare) — Miss 
D. Harris, pupil of Mr W. H. Cummings ; Andante con Variazione, 
from Sonata in A, o, 47 (dedicated to R. Kreutzer), pianoforte and 
violin (Beethoven)—Miss Eckless and Mr W. Sutton (Professors’ 
scholar), pupils of Mr Brinley Richards and Mr Sainton ; Song, 
** Across the far blue hills” (Jacques Blumenthal)—(accompanist, 
Miss Dinah Shapley)—Mr Robert George, pupil of Mr F. R. Cox; 
Maestoso, from Sonata in G minor, Op. 42, organ (Gustav Merkel) 
—Mr F. G. Day, pupil of Dr Steggall ; Recitation, ‘‘ The Diverting 
History of John Gilpin” (William Cowper)—Miss Shermann Dale, 
pupil of Mr Walter Lacy ; Song (MS.), ‘* The Last Sleep ” (Charlton 
T. Speer, student)—(accompanist, Mr Speer)—Mr Arthur Jarratt, 
pupil of Professor Macfarren and Mr Fiori ; Allegro, from Sonata in 
C, Op. 24, pianoforte (Weber)—Miss Edith James. pupil of Mr 
F. B. Jewson ; Song (MS.), “Miriam's Lullaby” (Max Schréter, 
student)—(accompanist. Mr Max Schréter)—Miss Norman, pupil of 
Professor Macfarren and Mr F. R. Cox; Prelude and Toccata, in D 
minor, Op. 57, pianoforte (Vincent Lachner)—Mr C. T. Corke, pupil 
of Mr Harold Thomas; Song, ‘‘The Golden Heart” (G. A. Mac- 
farren)—(accompanist, Miss Eckless)—Mrs Buntine, pupil of Mr 
Fiori ; Andante and Rondo Capriccioso, in E, Op, 14, pianoforte 
(Mendelssohn)—Miss Marion Palmer, pupil of Mr O'Leary. 
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IMPROMPTU. 


é Hurrah ! our Joachim has come, 
é And so has better weather, 
§ Now we've dismissed with right good will 
d Hans B. and fogs together. 
Thrice welcome to Old England’s shores, 

As sweetest flowers in May ; 

‘* Hats off ! °—we speak in England’s name— 
Prolong thy fleeting stay ! 
WETSTAR. { 

SIRI Yow Yew ere 


Mr Henry Lesiir’s Cuorr.—The first concert of Mr Henry 
Leslie’s twenty-fifth season, though the entertainment was all tha’ 
could be desired, brought with it some melancholy reflections. A 
quarter of a century, after all, measures but a small span of tenure 
for an institution which, like that of Mr Leslie, had every pro- 
spect of becoming permanent. The idea was intrinsically so 
excellent, and had obtained such general recognition among 
amateurs, that the literary introduction to the programme of the 
first concert in St James’s Hall acted more or less as a damper 
on the genuine treat that ensued. Why such an institution, in 
the meridian of its existence, should be suddenly broken up it is 
by no means easy to explain. If the dissolution is simply the 
consequence of Mr Leslie’s intended secession from the duties of 
what Jules Janin used to call “a public amuser,” the choir, which 
he has so efficiently trained, might continue its labours under 
another chief, and “ Le Roi est mort—vive le Roi” receive a new 
exemplification, in the person of his successor—presuming him to 
be worthy such a post. To replace Mr Leslie at the head of “ Mr 
Leslie’s own choir” would be difficult; but it is not impossible, 
and where there is a will there is a way. There was nothing new 
of any importance in the programme of the first concert, the most 
conspicuous features of which were the admirable performances of 
J. S. Bach’s Motet in B flat (for double choir) and Schubert's 
beautifully impressive setting, for women’s voices, of the twenty- 
third Psalm (“The Lord is my Shepherd”). The solo singers 
were Mad. Patey and Mr Joseph Maas. At the second concert 
we are promised, among other interesting things, Mendelssohn's 
music to Antigone, and Beethoven’s violin concerto, played by 
Joachim. The programme in other respects is highly attractive. 


ino Paw 5 ° , 70 " awe R 1 

Lerpstc.—After being a partner for fifty-two years, Herr Raymun 

Hiirtel has retired from the renowned firm of Breitkopf and Hartel. 

For thirty-seven years he has, also, been a member, and for sixteen 
chairman, of the Leipsic Booksellers’ Association. 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


ST JAMES’S HALL. 


TWENTY-SECOND SEASON, 1879-80. 
DirEctor—Mr 8. ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 


THE THIRTIETH CONCERT OF THE SEASON 
z Will take place on 
MONDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 23, 1880. 
To commence at Eight o’clock precisely, 
Programme, 
PART I. 
SEXTET, in A major, Op. 48, for two violins, two violas, and two 
violoncellos (first time)—MM. Joacnim, L. Ries, Srraus, 








ZERBINI, PEZZE, and PIarrt.,. An bea obs vee Dvorak. 
AIR, ** O God, have merey "—Mr MAX FRIEDLANDER ... Mendelssohn. 
SONATA PASTORALE, in D major, Op. 28, for pianoforte alone 

—Mr CHARLES HALLE .. as Pe i ans “es ... Beethoven. 

pad PART II, 
de ‘‘ Aufenthalt”  ... she ee .. Schubert, 
SONGS, } “Teh grolle nicht” he ae des me .. Schumann, 
. _ Mr Max FRIEDLANDER. 
TRIO, in G major, Op, 9, No, 1, for violin, viola, and violoncello 
—MM. JoacuiM, Srraus, and Prarri d ‘id . Beethoven, 


Conductor—Mr ZERBINI, 


FOURTEENTH SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERT of the SEASON, 
THIS DAY, 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, FEB. 2], 1880. 
To commence at Three o'clock precisely. 


jProgramme. 
QUINTET, in D major, for two violins, two violas, and violon- 

cello—MM., Joacutim, L. Rres, Straus, ZERBINI, and Prartt Mozart. 
SONG, “ As when the dove”—Miss ELLEN LAMB .. on ... Handel. 
SONATA APPASSIONATA, in F minor, Op. 57, for pianoforte 
alone—Mdlle JANOTHA... ves ia daa ona Hie ... Beethoven. 
SONATA, in G major, for violin, with pianoforte accompaniment 

—Herr JoAcHIM ... Ms Son jew Se ma he w Tartini, 
SONG, “ Maiden thoughts”—Miss ELLEN Lams... ban ... Mendelssohn, 
QUARTET, in E flat, Op. 47, for pianoforte, violin, viola, and 
violoncello~ Mdlle JanorHa, MM, Joacuim, Srravus, and 
PIATTI as peut pe as ‘ca ai ‘di pe .. Schumann, 
Conductor—Mr ZERBINI. 
Stalls, 7s. ; Balcony, 3s,; Admission, One Shilling. Tickets to be obtained of 
Austin, 28, Piccadilly ; Mitchell, 33, Old Bond Street ; Ollivier, 38, Old Bond Street ; 
Lamborn Cock, 23, Holles Street ; Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co., 84, New Bond 
Street ; Keith, Prowse, & Co., 48, Cheapside; M. Barr, 80, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.0.; Hays, Royal Exchange Buildings; and at CHAPPELL & Co.’s, 
50, New Bond Street. 





DEATHS. 
On February 8, Mr J. M. Momnacu, Professor of Music, aged 66. 
On February 14, at the residence of his son, Wilberforce Road, 
Finsbury Park, Roperr FArquHarson (RoBeRT FARQUHARSON 
SmirH), aged 60, the well-known vocalist. 











Mr Henry Jarret is in Paris. 

Crystat Patace.—The performances of Beethoven's sym- 
phonies, in successive chronological order, commence to-day, 
under the direction of Mr Manns, and are to be continued weekly, 
closing on April 17 with the leviathan “ Number Nine ”—the 
“Choral.” 

PHILHARMONIC Socigty.—At the second concert of the 
Philharmonic Society, under the able direction of Mr W. G. 
Cusins (too late for notice in this week’s impression), M. Schar- 
wenka played his pianoforte concerto in B flat minor, and a 
“concert-overture” (MS.) by Mr Harold Thomas, entitled 
Mountain, Lake and Moorland, was introduced for the first time. 
This time-honoured institution seems to have touched the earth, 
like Anteeus—or, which is an equivalent, felt the pulse of the 
times, and thereby acquired strength and vigour enough to defy 
many - antagonistic Hercules, for years to come. Long may it 
survive ! 

THE most recent number of Grove’s Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians contains a very interesting and exhaustive article on 
Nee, from the Editor's own pen, which gives it double 
value, 

A ni¢H mark of distinction has been paid in his own country 
to Signor Schira, the eminent composer, so many years resident 
and esteemed among us. The King of Italy has, mofo proprio, 
conferred upon him the rank of Commander of the Order of the 
Crown of Italy. There is no honour more prized and coveted than 
this by Signor Schira’s compatriots. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
PoLtKAw.—How now? What's up? Quw’est-ce-que? The first, 
and the last, time of asking. 
G. H. P. (Dublin).—Next week. 
Dr Stasie.—Pergolesi—not Paesiello (who went with Mozart in 
a coach). Pergolesi was but a feeble man, whereas Palestrina was a 
strong man—whereby hangs a tale. 
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THE MESSIAH AT VIENNA. 


NGLISH musicians and amateurs will read with much 
interest, and no little surprise here and there, the sub- 
joined account, from the pen of the king of German critics, of 
a recent performance of Handel’s sacred masterpiece in the 
Austrian capital, the city of the Requiem and the Mass in D. 


No less than eighteen years have elapsed since the Society of 
Friends of Music last performed Handel’s oratorio of The Messiah. 
This was in 1862, and in celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of 
the Society. Despite the festive occasion, despite the admirable 
way in which the performance was conducted by Herbeck, and 
despite the favourable time of year (November), the public could 
not be made to feel any particularly warm interest in the grand 
sacred composition. Journalistic voices worthy of respect mingle, 
that year, with the most emphatic praise of the performance 
undisguised complaints of the “coldness” and “the critical de- 
meanour of the audience,” the reason for which, we were told, was 
to be found in various peculiarities characterising the work, then 
partly unfamiliar to us! At the latest performance at Candlemas 
the public displayed more warmth, and, if we take into considera- 
tion the extremely unfavourable circumstances of the case, we 
must joyfully acknowledge that both the performance and the 
result were extremely gratifying. In the first place, the time 
selected was doubly bad. An oratorio demanding from its hearers 
an especially serious frame of mind and staying power should never 
be given during the Carnival or in the morning, as on the present 
occasion. ‘There is in the air of the Carnival something joyous, 
something which, unintentionally diverting and weakening our 
attention, obtains an influence even over people who do not dance, 
and harmonises badly with strictly sacred oratorios like Handel’s 
Messiah. Just as an author or a composer must be careful to find 
in his work a good place for a good idea, theatrical managers and 
concert directors should have an eye to the appropriateness of the 
time selected for a performance. It is not every section of the 
year or of the day which fits every kind of music; when in proper 
unison with the latter the public feeling prevalent at the time 
will, as a welcome factor, multiply the effect lying within the 
work itself. At the Burgtheater, Kotzebue’s farces are given only 
during Carnival, and Der Miiller und sein Kind is reserved exclu- 
sively for All Souls’ Day. Weber's Aufforderung zum Tanze 
is suited for a Carnival concert, and a sacred oratorio for Lent or 
Passion Week. It strikes us as being still more important that 
works of the magnitude of The Messiah should not be given at 
noonday, but in the evening; the morning distracts, the evening 
collects, our thoughts. Evening concerts always find the audience 
musically more susceptible, quieter, and, above all things, more 
inclined to sit a thing out. We listen with feelings of thorough 
interest to an oratorio from seven till half-past nine p.m., or later; 
the same amount of attention from half-past twelve to three or 
half-past is not to be expected from the well-known mode of life 
of the Viennese. Sixty years’ experience ought to have taught 
the Society of the Friends of Music never on any account to give 
performances of grand oratorios except in the evening. Unfortu- 
nately, the Society is induced, by every kind of material pressure, 
to study all possible sorts of interests before those of music 
purely; social Artists’ Evenings, Costumed Assemblies, Strauss’s 
Afternoon Concerts—such are the objects which now absorb 
it, and with which exclusively musical considerations must 
contrive to get on as best they may. There could be only 
two rehearsals of The Messiah, the first on Thursday, and the 
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second not till Sunday. And under what circumstances! The 
“Costumed Festival” had lasted into the bright Sabbath morning; 
cleaning the room, removing the stage, the curtain, and the 
hundreds of chairs, benches, and tables, occasioned a little revolu- 
tion, which had not concluded till long after the grand rehearsal 
of The Messiah had commenced. The rehearsal was still going 
on, when the preparation for Strauss’s Afternoon Concert began. 
By a strange coincidence, too, on the days of the Society’s Con- 
certs fatiguing masses are, as a rule, performed in the Imperial 
Chapel, the musicians reaching more fagged than usual their 
desks in the concert-room. It requires all the indefatigable 
Kremser’s physical and moral strength to get up, amid such 
obstacles, an oratorio like Handel’s Messiah, and to give a success- 
ful performance of it. Generally, too, on the same day and as a 
surprise for the evening, an opera is put up in which the most indis- 
pensable oratorio singers are provided with parts, Of course, this 
bit of ill luck was not wanting on the present occasion any more 
than on previous ones. Herr Rokitansky left The Messiah in the 
lurch, because another sacred office, that of impersonating Father 
Lawrence, in Romeo and Juliet devolved on him the same evening. 
Herr Walter, the Romeo, was more valiant, for he sang in the 
morning the tenor part in The Messiah, and sang it, too, better 
than he had ever sung it before. It would have been impossible 
to find a satisfactory substitute for him, far less any one who 
could compete with him in his marvellously fine rendering of the 
air, “ Alle Thale.” Our most grateful acknowledgments are due 
to Herr Borkowsky, for having so obligingly taken Herr Roki- 
tansky’s place. Although connected in civil life with only 
“frozen music,” he throws, by his admirable execution of the two 
extremely difficult bass airs in the first part, many a professional 
singer in the shade, Mad. Dillner brought to the soprano part the 
musical certainty and fine earnestness to which she has accustomed 
us. At first rather timid, she increased in warmth as she went 
on, till in the second and third parts she so worked on the audience 
that they burst out into loud applause. We willingly commend 
Mdlle Stahl’s good intentions; but she does not yet possess 
suflicient power for a difficult Handelian contralto part, in which 
we have a lively recollection of Mdlle Bettelheim. The public 
manifested every sign of the most complete approbation and 
interest up to the “Hallelujah,” after which, as was to be expected, 
its sympathy with the hunger of others, and its own, expressed 
itself by a general rising. The “ Hallelujah,” the culminating 
point of Handel’s choral music in general and of The Messiah in 
particular, might, from a purely musical point of view, be well 
accepted as a grandiose finish of the work. 
Epvuarp Hanstick. 

Well, after all, we manage these things better in “un- 
musical England.” Be chesm! On oureyes be it. “ Then 
partly unfamiliar to us” is good, “The mobled queen is 
good,’ Septimus Bind. 


—_—o—— 
AN ENGLISHMAN AT HOME, 
2 Siz PETER TEAZLE,” alluding to a recent “glad event,” 


writes as under in the columns of our magnanimous 
contemporary, the Leeds Express :— 


I am delighted to know that the Leeds Festival Committee 
have succeeded in securing the services of Dr Arthur Sullivan as 
their conductor. Though a comparatively young man, being only 
thirty-eight, Dr Sullivan has proved himself to be a composer of 
the highest merit, in every class of music, except ‘‘ grand ” opera; 
oratorios, symphonies, overtures, illustrative Shakspere music, 
songs, church music, and operetta—in all these the name of Sullivan 
has for some time been prominent. As a conductor he is regarded 
by those who have watched his career as possessing great ability ; 
albeit, he is quiet and unobtrusive in the orchestra. No gymnastic 
exercises, no stamping of the feet, no loudly-expressed directions 
will he indulge in on the orchestra, All necessary instructions are 
given by him at the rehearsals. And this is as it should be. 


Against Mr Sullivan, I hear, were pitted Sir Michael Costa and the 
famous Viennese, Hans Richter ; and many members of the Festival 
Committee were dubious as to the wisdom of the proposed change. 





which I am particularly pleased : it is the fact that for an English 
Festival we are to have an English conductor. Too long have we 
in this country bowed down to foreign talent, even when it has 
been far inferior to English talent. On the selection of an English- 
man as conductor over Costa and Richter an admirer of Pinafore 
sends me the following from that work, slightly altered :— 
We might have had a Roosian—a French, or Turk, or Proosian, 
Or else I-ta-li-an. 
But in spite of all temptations to go to other nations 
We select an Englishman ! 
P, TEAZLE. 
Assuredly, by all means, 
For they themselves have said it, 
And it’s greatly to their credit. 
Now Mr Arthur Sullivan, besides your own oratorio, give 
us The Woman of Samaria, by that sunny man of Sheffield— 
Whose name (‘tis good to pen it) 
Was William Sterndale Bennett. 


You will, won’t you? Assuredly, by all manner of means. 
Otto Beurd. 


—O—— 


JOACHIM. 
(From the ‘“ Graphic.” ) 


The annual visit of Joseph Joachim is invariably a sign that music 
is bestirring itself among us, and the Popular Concerts form the 
stronghold of this incomparable artist, from which in persuasive 
tones and accents he preaches, with eloquence not to be resisted, 
the gospel of musical truth. Now at the zenith of his career and 
fame, he may, without hyperbole, be said to have reached the 
furthest limits of artistic culture, the wtima thule of all possible 
ambition to excel. That one maintaining the loftiest position on 
such legitimate grounds as Herr Joachim, wholly forgetful of his 
own personality in his devotion to the art of which he has long 
been the chosen high priest, should be estimated as he is estimated 
in this country, furnishes a convincing reply at once to those who, 
with imperturbable effrontery, persist in asserting that the 
English are not “ musical”—and this in the face of the over seven 
hundred concerts of quartets, sonatas, &c., which Mr Arthur 
Chappell has given in St James's Hall since 1859—an achieve- 
ment without precedent in any country of the world. If not 
musical, indeed, how is it they understand, appreciate, and ap- 
plaud with enthusiasm such a man as Joachim, who, while 
judged by sheer capacity, may lay fair claim to rank as the 
first “ virtuoso ” living, is actually no “ virtuoso” at all, but, on 
the contrary, merges his own identity in that of the author he 
is expounding, for the edification of delighted audiences, charmed 
they know not and inquire not why, and regardless of the per- 
former until his task is accomplished—as though Bach, Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, or Mendelssohn had been holding converse 
with them directly, instead of through the medium of a faithful 
and inspired interpreter. At the end, true enough, the pent-up 
feeling allows itself audible expression, and the applause breaks 
forth spontaneously in due acknowledgment of unmixed and heart- 
felt satisfaction. Then, and not till then, people say to each other, 
“Ah! nobody knows Beethoven, or ,or , or &e.” 
(superfluous, inasmuch as Beethoven combines and absorbs the 
whole glorious company, having appropriated to himself all 
preceding art-phases and moulded them after his own peculiar 
and universal fashion)—“ no one knows Beethoven like Joachim,” 
which is neither more nor less than plain truth, Compare him, for 
example, with the greatest of “virtuosos,” from Paganini and Liszt 
to Biilow and Rubinstein, and it cannot reasonably be denied that 
Paganini (who, by the way,seldom played any music but his own) 








There is one point, however, in the election of Mr Sullivan about 





was always Paganini, while, rare instances allowed for, Liszt is 
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invariably Liszt, Biilow invariably Biilow, Rubinstein invariably 
Rubinstein—1:0 matter with what composer they may happen to 
be dealing ; whereas Joachim, except for the accuracy and 
splendour of his play, wherein he surpasses them all, is never 
so much Joachim as simply and unequivocally the master on 
whose behalf he speaks. ‘To employ a happy expression of 
Richard Wagner's, he is the chief “reproductive artist” of our 
age; for what Wagner says of Liszt—that to perform works as 
Liszt performs them is almost equivalent to having created them 
— would apply as strictly to Joachim as it applies but vaguely to 
Liszt, the astonishing pianist, than whom among public executants 
there was never, perhaps, one more arrogantly demonstrative, 
never one whose strongly-marked individuality, by force of its 
mere raison d’étre, assumed more egotistical self-assertion. Joachim, 
on the other hand, with power and technical facility at least 
equal to those of his famed compatriot, persistently keeps his indi- 
viduality in the background, unobtrusive almost to a fault. These 
facts, however, are pretty generally admitted by connoisseurs ; and 
it only remains to add that, on Monday night, the renowned Hun- 
garian violinist was once more greeted like an old and well-beloved 
friend by the vast assemblage of genuine music-lovers attracted 
through the magic of hisnameto St James’s Hall, and that heplayed 
his very best—which means best of the best. His choice of 
quartets—Beethoven’s “ No. 10” and Haydn’s (so accepted) “ No. 
2, Op. 64,” both in the key of E flat—was eminently happy. 
The two works are so utterly different in style, that, rendered 
as perfectly as could be wished by Herr Joachim and his able 
coadjutors, Herr Ries, Mr Zerbini, and Sig. Piatti (the Joachim 
of the violoncello, as Joachim is the Piatti of the violin), both 
were listened to with rapt attention, and applauded with a 
warmth and unanimity not to be misunderstood. Herr Joachim’s 
solo display was in the magnificent prelude and fugue from J. 8. 
Bach’s Suite in G minor, an exhibition of technical mastery (to 
speak of nothing else) almost unparalleled. The encore that 
followed was too emphatic to be disregarded, and, with his accus- 
tomed judgment on such occasions, the great artist added another 
movement by the same master —the rapid prelude to the Suite in 
C major. This, if possible, was even a more wonderful mechanical 
feat than its precursor, and the sensation it created may readily 
be imagined, 





TO MISS JANOTHA. 
Miss JANOTHA—respected Fraulein.— 
Surely this means something :— 

















I intended it to mean something. Thank you much for 
playing my music; but the mere notes, tempo giusto, are as 
mere shadows. The passage is repeated several times. It 
means something the first time ; more the next time ; more 
the time following—and so on. Yours, 
Freveric Chopin. 
Ubi. Valentine’s Day, 1880. 











Mdme Gerard Coventry was the pianist at M. Dubois’ concert, at 
the Royal Aquarium, last Saturday, and pleased so much by her 
performance of Mendelssohn’s Concerto in G minor that she was 
called twice to receive well-merited applause. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


_Wrru Joseph Joachim come not only the “ classical ” master- 
pieces of art, but interesting novelties. The first of the expected 
unknown works is to be given on Monday, in the shape of a 
Sextet for stringed instrunents, the composition of Anton 
Dvorak, of whom recently t!:ere has been much talk. We can 
answer for the fact that the Sextet, in so far as plan and develop- 
ment go, is thoroughly original. 

MpMrE ALBanTt is singing in Brussels. The secret of the cabal 
against the accomplished Canadian at Milan is well-known and 
rated at its just estimate. The Milanese amateurs were to be 
pitied, not Mdme Albani.—Graphic. 

———— 
CONCERTS. 

Ar the sixth concert of the ninth season of the Royal Albert Hall 
Choral Society, the oratorio was The Messiah, Mr Barnby being, as 
usual, the conductor. Mesdames Lemmens-Sherrington and Patey 
were the leading singers. Neither Mr Sims Reeves nor Signor Foli 
appearing, the former was replaced by Mr B. Lane, the latter by 
Mr Thurley Beale. Dr Stainer presided at the grand organ. At 
the next concert, on March 4, the programme will comprise Dr 
Ferdinand Hiller’s ‘‘Song of Victory,” the late Hermann Goetz’s 
137th Psalm (‘‘ By the waters of Babylon”) and Mendelssohn's 
Hymn of Praise. 

KitpukN MusicaL Assocration.—On Tuesday, the 17th inst., 
this society gave the third concert of its second season at the Town 
Hall, Kilburn. The piéce de résistance was the charming operatic 
cantata The Heire of Linne, by Adolph Gollmick, the popular con- 
ductor of the Association. The chief characters in the cantata were 
sustained by Mdme Liebhart, Miss Marian Mackenzie, Mr Bernard 
Lane, Signor Adelman (in the absence of Mr W. F. Clare, through 
indisposition), and Mr Orme. The large audience testified 
by frequent applause its appreciation of Mr Gollmick’s work, and of 
the artistic mode in which it was rendered throughout, thus con- 
firming the favourable verdicts pronounced upon the cantata when 
siven at St George’s Hall, London, for the benefit of the West 

ondon Hospital, and also when rendered no less successfully by the 
Dublin University Choral Society. Mdme Liebhart, to whom was 
allotted the part of Elsie, was suffering from a cold, but nevertheless 
went bravely through her part, and received the flattering reception 
to which she is accustomed. Miss Marian Mackenzie, the young and 
talented gold medalist of the Royal Academy, was not less successful 
as Nourice. Mr Bernard Lane, Signor Adelman, Messrs Orme, 
Searle, Wake, Spitel, and Treherne sustained the remaining 
characters with marked success. And last, not least, the well 
trained chorus acquitted itself in a most creditable manner. Miss 
Gollmick, as usual, presided at the pianoforte, and, by never failing 
precision and good taste, contributed much to the success of the 
performance. The second part opened with Sir H. R. Bishop’s ever 
popular trio and chorus, ‘The Chough and Crow.” Miss Emilie 
Lewis gave “‘ Forget me not,” by Ganz. In the ‘‘ Toreador’s Song,’ 
from Carmen, Signor Adelman received a well-merited encore, as lid 
also Mdme Liebhart for ‘‘ Within a mile of Edinboro’ Town.” Miss 
Marian Mackenzie created quite a furore with Mr William Goll- 
mick’s song, ‘‘ My oldman.” Mr Bernard Lane, encored for ‘* Sweet 
Mignonette,” by Berthold Tours, responded with ‘‘ Once again, " 
Bishop’s part-song, ‘Sleep, while the soft evening breezes blowing, 
brought a highly successful concert to a close. 


——Q=_ 
PROVINCIAL. 


DEAL.—The series of entertainments given in the Walmer Theatre 
have not presented a happier result than that of Tuesday a 
last. On no occasion has anything but success crowned the efforts o 
the contributors who have rendered pleasant so many winter even- 
ings; but on Tuesday the announcement of a harp solo was a 
special attraction. Misses Dyne and Lena Dyne, ladies who had 
come from Dover specially for the evening, played Oberthiir’s 
adaptation of Airs from Lucrezia Borgia on the harp and pianoforte, 
and Miss Dyne contributed harp solos. Both were deservedly 
successful ; the audience, in fact, being liberal in their demonstration 
of satisfaction. Miss Dyne is a pupil of Mr Charles Oberthiir. 
Corporal Coulter, Sergeants Townshend, Johnson, and Davies added 
to the attraction of the entertainment by some spirited —— ;, the 
reciters were Schoolmaster Botting and Corporal Bocock, the Misses 
Marshall opening each part by a pianoforte duet well executed. In 
short, it was one of the best of the Barracks Concerts remembered 
at Deal (to which the Dover Chronicle bears witness). 
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WansTEAD.—The Duke of Edinburgh gave his patronage to a 
concert by the Wanstead Musical Society at the Merchant Seamen’s 
Orphan Asylum on Wednesday evening, the 4th inst., on behalf of 
that excellent institution ; and as the tickets were bought principally 
by the leading gentry of the neighbourhood, reason exists for thinking 
that the concert wasa financial as it was an artisticsuccess. Miss Anna 
Williams had volunteered her services, but indisposition prevented 
her from appearing. Miss Catherine Penna was thereupon 
telegraphed for, and, by the aid of this ever-ready artist, the pro- 
gramme was gone through without alteration. The chorus was 
numerous, and the orchestra comprised nearly sixty performers. 
Miss Catherine Penna sang ‘“‘ Angels ever bright and fair” in such 
a style as to win and merit unanimous applause. The choir gave 
Mozart's ‘‘ Ave Verum,” and the first part ended with Mendelssohn's 
‘* As the hart pants,” Miss Penna highly distinguishing herself in the 
solos, as she did subsequently in the quintet with Messrs Gordon, 
Lewin, Forington, and Waters. The second part included excerpts 
from Rossini, Wagner, Bizet, Henry Smart, Macfarren, and John 
Thomas, the first named being represented by the still popular 
overture to Jancredi. Miss Penna sang ‘‘She wore a wreath of 
roses” with such genuine expression that an ‘‘encore” was 
inevitable. The other numbers, including operatic airs, ballads, part- 
songs, choral and orchestral pieces, gave much satisfaction. The 
concert was a real success, 


——O— — 
ARTIST OR DILLETANTE ? 
(To the Editor of *‘ Truth.” ) 

Sir,—So far as I can see, you are the only person who, with keen 
insight and clear knowledge of the world, has looked beyond the 
mere outward circumstances of the case, and reduced the contro- 
versy between Mr Bancroft and the playgoers to its proper and 
legitimate meaning. Of course, the new manager of the Haymarket 
Theatre can do what he likes with his enquliel property ; he has a 
legal right to charge what prices he chooses; to turn the theatre 
upside-down and topsy-turvy ; to make an order that no one can be 
admitted except in evening dress, or on the presentation of a certifi- 
cate of responsibility ; to provide embroidered hassocks and consoling 
foot-warmers ; to overlay his temples with gilding, and overload his 
scenes with furniture. But what the obstructionists meant when 
they called Mr Bancroft to book was this : Is it not high time that 
some protest should be made against the modern fashion of en- 
couraging drawing-room fastidiousness and debilitated art? I 
believe, Sir, that dramatic art is gradually falling off in its nerve, 
marrow, and sinew, and is being so pampered, petted, and spoon- 
fed, that it is rapidly developing signs of speedy softening of the 
brain. The want of applause is telling upon the system of the 
actor ; the want of animation enfeebles the attitude of an audience. 
The more you reduce our theatres to the polished propriety of a 
salon, and to the hush of a fashionable assembly, the more hopeless 
will it be to obtain plays that deal with anything but the trivialities 
of commonplace life, and to obtain artists whose talent exceeds that 
of the fastidious amateur. This was all very well at the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre, where a new plan and an original theory were 
successfully carried out ; it was fashionable to see small plays feebly 
enacted, to encourage the silence of a catacomb, to look upon 
laughter as bad taste, to turn round and scowl at anyone who dared 
to clap his hands, to unite the stage to a certain section of Bohemian 
society, to regard a public performance as a fashionable entertain- 
ment got up by amateurs for the aristocracy; but when it was 
proposed to introduce these tricks of dramatic dilettante to the 
oldest, the best established, and most popular theatre in London, 
and when the signs of an injurious exclusiveness were shown in the 
total abolition of the most popular seats in the house, then, Sir, I 
maintain that the public voice was rightly heard protesting against 
an anomaly and an insult. Why, Sir, I have been at the Prince of 
Wales's Theatre and seen the stall folk positively shudder at the 
contact of the rough but worthy souls in the pit. When at their 
backs they heard an honest laugh or a hearty cheer they turned 
round and looked upon the enthusiasm as if it emanated from wild 
beasts. The popular voice was sneered down by the cold and 
fastidious stalls until a death-like silence and tomb-like propriety 
prevailed in the theatre of fashion, This miserable apathy reacted 
on the performers, They underacted, they dawdled, they droned, 
and did nothing. The actors and actresses with power, intensity, 
and passion were dismissed. The Coghlans and the Kendals found 
that they did not suit the Prince of Wales’s style; they let them- 
selves go too much ; they were too demonstrative for a drawing- 
room ; 1n fact, they were as objectionable to the fashionable nerve 
as the enthusiasm of a human audience. Why, then, was the pit 
abolished at the Haymarket? Not, I affirm, because it did not pay, 
for that fact, so resolutely maintained by Mr Bancroft, can be con- 
tradicted on the evidence of the clearest figures; but because 








the patrons of the drawing-room school of art did not want anY 
noise, or applause, or feeling whatever at their backs. The 
Haymarket with a pit has paid over and over again; the 
Sothern performances all paid ; Miss Neilson’s engagement always 
paid; Mr John S, Clarke has made £5,000 by one successful 
season: * but a Haymarket with a pit would have necessitated 
a bolder and more robust style of art, and this Mr Bancroft 
was not prepared to give. I believe that this protest was made 
when it was found that the public voice was to be thrust out 
in order to foster and encourage an emasculated art. It had been 
hoped that the Bancrofts had decided to do for comedy what Mr 
Irving has done for drama--to take the people with them, to make 
the house throb and beat with genuine impulse and egg to 
provide an entertainment that would not be for one class but for all 
classes, to revive, in fact, the spirit and the heart of a sound 
comedy. Had that been done, the people would bave cheered from 
their benches as they do at the Lyceum in no sycophantic spirit, but 
in recognition of an honest intention honestly carried out. But 
what happened? The pit and the public did not suit the new school. 
They were not wanted ; the further they were off the better ; they 
made too much noise; they did not agree with the emotionless 
spirit of the age ; they would be too critical to detect the feebleness 
of the entertainment, and too roughly censorious for the amaturish- 
ness that was to drown the old Haymarket in its milk-and-water ; 
and so when, remembering what has been done within these walls 
for the furtherance and advancement of art in its most liberal sense, 
the public voice, no matter whether from pit or gallery, protested 
against this usurpation of modern dilettantism, the patrons of the 
recent Prince of Wales’s Theatre turned round and called these 
honest fellows ‘‘ roughs ” and ‘‘ rowdies.” According to the modern 
acceptation of the term, everyone is a ‘‘rough” who expresses his 
opinion when he has a legitimate right to do so, and everyone is a 
‘“rowdy ” who dares to interfere with the decorated decorum of a 
modern fashionable theatre. If it comes to a question of taste, I 
consider that those possessed more of it who allowed Mr Bancroft an 
escape from his dilemma and a free hearing, than those who so sedely 
and offensively resented a just cry for agro, | as an impertinence. It 
is pleasant, no doubt, for dilettantism to have captured the Hay- 
market Theatre, and handed it over to amateur art, but it is not a 
little vexing that the men who love the drama in its widest and 
most expensive theatre should lose a ee where they have enjoyed 
so many happy evenings and such exhilarating entertainments. 
They can go elsewhere, says the pampered again. Can they, 

indeed? Where can they go, when they are driven out of one 
theatre after another by extravagant prices, and see playhouse after 
playhouse devoted to the feeble fights of amateur fledglings? It is 
so expensive, says Mr Bancroft, and I really cannot afford it! Of 
course he cannot afford to overlay every play he produces, and to 
overpay his company, but cannot he afford a wholesome theatre, a 
neatly arranged and well ordered scene, and with the balance saved 
cannot he procure the artists who can do justice to the plays that 
will be expected on the Haymarket stage? I refrain from saying 
anything about the performance of Money, but without going back 
to the palmy days or anything like them, it would be scarcely 
possible to find a more striking example of the electro-plate of 
dramatic art, or of an ambitious attempt to decorate the outside 
with tinsel and gold-foil in order to hide the worthlessness of the 
material within. Take my word for it, the further we banish the 
pit, and that is the public voice, the more debilitated will become 
this art of which we have become suddenly so enormously proud. 
I hear of young gentlemen, well-bred and well-cultured, rushing out 
of the professions to which they have been trained in order to earn 
extravagant salaries on the stage, and to attitudinise as actors. I 
hear of supernumeraries being engaged on the strict understanding 
that they have graduated at an university, or have passed out of a 
public school. And why? Is elocution improved? Is the Queen’s 
inglish spoken better than it used tobe? Are the merest rudiments 
of emphasis understood? Is there any heart or meaning in the so- 
called distinguished acting of to-day? Who are the people who 
want to go to school? Not the old actors but the young ones. And 
why is this? Because, as I am informed in an essay in a leadin 
theatrical journal, ‘‘ acting as it was ever understood is not fase | 
but only the training to walk through drawing-rooms like a well- 
bred gentleman.” This is the frippery and the foppery that your 
audiences of stalls immediately encourage ; this is the counter-skip- 
per gentility that passes for acting with those who wont tolerate the 
noisy and sound-headed pit at their backs ; these are the mutual 
admiration societies that increase and multiply under the silent 
system of the theatrical drawing-room ; and this is why muscular 
and manly plays are never written, and why sensitive and nervous 
acting is rarely seen. I believe from my heart that it was this affec- 
tation that was at the root of the protest of the Haymarket pit, 


* And Mr Sothern—and Lord Dundreary ?—W. D. D. 
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when they found that a manager of experience, talent, and energy, 
roclaimed his fifteen years’ history in order to throw in with the 
dilettante and to throw over art. Yours, 
An OLD FasHioneD FeELLow. 


ae 
OURSELVES. 

The controversy about Ourselves has terminated as we (and, in 
fact, every one) expected, in the triumph of its keen and many- 
visaged author. Let the letters subjoined tell their own tale. 
They are all addressed to the Editor of the Daily Telegraph. 

MONEY AND MACREADY. 

S1r,—Allow me space for a postscript to my last letter. Mr 
Walter Gordon writes to inform me that ‘‘he has often heard Mr 
Howe tell the story ” ge in my letter, ‘‘ but with this variation,” 
namely, that it was The Lady of Lyons and not Money that failed 
on the first night. Mr Gordon says : ‘‘ The Lady of Lyons, produced 
at Covent Garden Theatre "—I was wrong in my play and my 
theatre, quite immaterial to the argument—‘“‘ was at first a failure. 
After a few nights, Mr Macready determined on withdrawing it ; 
but Mr Bartley, who was the stage-manager ”—I knew I was right 
in my Bartley or Bartlett being stage-manager—“ strongly opposed 
this; so the play continued in the bills, and became a great success.” 
Nomine mutato fabula narratur de Lady of Lyons. The mahage- 
ment stuck to the piece, and the first night’s verdict was absolutely 
reversed, That, and only that, as a fact, is what I advanced in 
protesting against the treatment which Ourselves received at the 
hands of the Vaudeville management. And now, we have arrived 
at the correct version of my case in point, I shall no further trespass 
on your courtesy for even so much as a paulo postscriptum.—Y ours 
faithfully, F. C. Burnanp. 

This virile statement shows the creator of Ourselves to be right 
in his principle, even though wrong as to certain insignificant 
details. Moreover, the communication of Mr Walter Gordon has 
provoked the retort courteous (if not the quip modest) from Mr 
Henry Howe :— 

HOW E--GORDON ? 

Str,—I have seen a letter from Mr Burnand in your issue of 
to-day, in which he says I told him the comedy of Money was a 
failure on the first night of its representation at the Haymarket 
Theatre. Iam very sorry he should have fallen into such a mistake 
as to the particular play ; it was the Lady of Lyons that I told him 
Mr Macready thought of withdrawing, not on account of its failure 
with the audience, but from the universal attack upon its merits by 
the public press. There was slight disapprobation at the end of the 
fourth act; but the whole representation of Money was a great 
success, Mr Bartley never was stage-manager at the Haymarket 
Theatre.—Yours faithfully, Henry Howe. 

The thing now resolves itself into a Gordon-Howe question, 
which is thus peremptorily precipitated by Mr Maddison Morton 
into a Box-Cox question :— 

PRECIPITATE OF MADDISON MORTON. 

Sir,—I did not happen to see Mr Burnand’s first letter which 
appeared in your columns on the subject of his comedy, Ourselves, 
but, judging from ‘‘Link Boy’s” reply to it, I presume that the 
position which Mr Burnand took was to this effect—that the ulti- 
mate success of a drama cannot be always accurately predicted from 
its first or even its few first nights’ representations. Of this I had 
a somewhat remarkable proof in the instance of my farce of Box and 
Cov, On arranging the programme for the week following its pro- 
duction, Mdme Vestris said, “‘ Anything but Box and Cox.” She 
was, however, overruled (not by her husband, poor fellow, you may 
take my word for it), and it was determined to give the piece 
another week’s trial. The result was a sudden and brisk run on the 
private boxes at about ten o'clock in the evening, and the farce 
escaped being strangled at its birth. Now, Sir, if the lady had had 
her own way (and it was always long odds that she had) I should 
have lost a good deal of money, Messrs Buckstone, Harley, and 
other low comedians two good parts, managers good half prices, and 
the public many a good laugh. Your obedient servant, 

Feb. 14. Joun Mappison Morton, 

How (Howe) as to the residuum? ‘There is here no sign of a 
strawberry-mark on the left shoulder. If everybody was as out- 
spoken as Mr Maddison Morton the world would be the richer by 
an argument, Nevertheless, Money wasa failure at the beginning 
of its career seeing that it brought no ditto to the treasury ; nor 
was there a week of impenetrable fog which vexed ourselves as it 
vexed the author of Ourselves, becoming, so to speak, a thorn in 
the side of James or (more plainly) a james in the side of T horne. 
We congratulate Mr Burnand, and hope ere long to judge 
Ourselves for ourselves. Dtto Beard, 














AIDA AT CARL ROSA’S. 





On Change. 





Dr Surepinc.—Well, Aida in English ? 


——— 
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Dr Quince.—Brilliant success. Bravo Henry Hersee ! 
| Dr Sxtpprne.—And Minnie Hauk ? 
Dr Quince.—Perfection. And Maas ? 
Dr Sutpprnc.—Worth a dozen Schotts. And Yorke ? 
Dr Quixce.—Emphatic! And Ludwig ? | 
Dr Surppinc.—Not to be sneezed at. And the orchestra 
and chorus ? 
Dr Quince. —First rate! Bravo Randegger ! 
Dr Surpp1nc.—I should like to be buried alive with 
| Minnie Hauk 
| Dr Quince.—Like Quasimodo with Esmeralda ? 
Dr Surppinc.—No—like Radames with Aida. 
| Dr Quince.—Oh ! that Verdi—he’s a genius ! 
Dr Sutppinc.—Verdi? You mean Wagner. Aida is 
| Wagner’s masterpiece. 





Dr Quince.—True ; I forgot. What ‘infinite mélos”! 
Dr Surpprne.—‘‘ Melos,” and no mistake. It is—— 
Dr Qurinxce.—Divine! Bravissimo Carl Rosa ! 

DR SHIPPING (sings).—‘‘ Carly is my darling,” &c. 

[Exeunt severally. 








KUHE’S FESTIVAL. 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.” ) 

Str,—They are doing up my Hotel, so I have left Stony Stratford 
to pass a week at Brighthelmstone. The first thing Bacon said, as 
I ordered my dinner, at the Old Shop, was—“ Are you attending 
the Festival?” I answered—‘‘Very possibly.” ‘‘ Mr Kuhe’s accus- 
tomed annual Brighton Festival ”—Bacon continued, solemnly— 
‘*has been going on successfully all the week since Tuesday.” 
Taking my “ constitutional ” leisurely, I met your correspondent, 
Mr Groker Roores. Roores prefers conveying his general impression 
of the entire proceedings in a single and exhaustive survey, which 
he promises you shall have for the next issue of the World. Mean- 
while, he told me confidentially : ‘‘ Kuhe is going on swimmingly, 
and I take it that his festival will be a great, as I am sure it will be 
a deserved, success. He, and Henry Leslie, composer of The First 
Christmas Morn, dined with an exalted personage at Mutton’s. 
Either quaffed to other. ‘Une fraiche brise nous répare’—said 
Shaver Silver from another table. ‘On oublie, on s'exhale, on se 
renouvelle’—replied the exalted personage, from his own napkin. 
Kuhe did not quite understand, and Leslie, asking suddenly— 
‘How about Naaman ?’—emptied his beaker and quitted 
Mutton’s precipitately. Don't tell this to Cherubino, or it 
will be in next number of Figaro.” Thus much Roores, who 
pledges his word to ample particulars, for the huitaine. I looked in 
at Mutton’s. There were no oysters, but Shaver Silver left for the 
* metropolis,” to see and hear Harold Thomas by mountain, lake, 
and moorland, worship Scharwenka, and cast wistful eyes at 
Minnie Aida Hauk, in the underground sepulchre, with Joseph 
Radamés (not ‘‘Roddames,” as Mr Carl Rosa’s high priest pronounces 
it) Maas. I bore him company and forgot my dinner at the Ship— 
where, by the way, Dr Shipping is staying for awhile. I returned, 
however, by the last train, and shall see Roores in the morning ; he 
is coming to breakfast. I will keep him up to the mark, and mail 
his letters (dispatches ?) myself. Trmppury Howe. 

At Bacon’s, Feb. 19. 








Mr Arruur Sutuivan leaves New York for England a 
fortnight hence. He has accepted the offer of the Leeds Committee 
to conduct their Festival, for which he is writiug his new oratov1o. 

Ovr great English violinist, Mr J. T. Carrodus, is engaged by 
the General Manager, Mr W. Morgan, as leader and solo 
violinist at the concerts in the Blackpool Winter Gardens. This 
alone should be an attraction. 
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UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF MENDELSSOHN. 


(Continued from page 107.) 
* Leipzig, 29th March, 1839. 

‘“¢My Dear Srr,—Mr Hiller, to whom I communicated the con- 
tents of your last letter, has requested me to send the parts of his 
two overtures, that they might be performed at the Philharmonic 
Society. I send those parts which belong to the concert here, and 
beg you will send them back as soon as you do not want them any 
more, directed to the ‘ Direction der Abonnement Concerte, Leipzig.’ 
We shall want them next September, not before that time. You 
will find all the parts of the two overtures and the score of that in 
D; I could not send the score of the other which I had not here. 

‘*T hope to be able tosend you a very extraordinary and excellent 
symphony of F. Schubert, the famous composer, which we per- 
formed here at our last concert with great applause. I have written 
to Vienna to get the permission of sending the work to the Society, 
and shall send it immediately, if allowed to do so. Believe me, 
always, yours very truly, 

** (Signed) ‘*Fettx MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY. 

‘© P.S,—May I ask you to send the enclosed parcel to J. Alfr. 
Novello, 69, Dean Street, Soho.” 

“ Leipzig, 23rd April, 1839. 

‘*My Dear Str,—I hope you received the two overtures of F, 
Hiller, which I sent to you for the Philharmonic Society’s per- 
formance some time ago. 

“JT send you to-day, for the same purpose, the parts of the 
symphony of F. Schubert (the celebrated ballad composer), of which 
I spoke in my last letter. It is a very extraordinary composition, 
which has created an uncommon sensation amongst the musicians 
here ; I should strongly recommend you not to repeat the first part 
of the last movement, perhaps also not of the first and the second 
part of the Scherzo. The slow movement, and also the beginning, 
will be favourites with you, I believe. 

‘**Breitkopf and Hartel, the music publishers, have bought the | 
copyright of this symphony, and have been quite ready, at my 
request, to allow its being performed at your Society before the 
publication, but they rely on your and the Society's honour that it 
shall not be used to any other purpose than this performance, and 
that nobody else will get a copy of it in England. 

**They beg you will return these parts immediately after you 
used them, which I promised them would be (at latest) early in 
July. Believe me, always, very truly yours, 

** (Signed) ‘* FELIX MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY. 

‘*(Pray send the enclosed letters to their directions.) ” 


““G. W. Bupp, Esq., Secretary to the Philharmonic Society, London, 
118, Pall Mall. 
‘* Interlaken, 27th August, 1847. 

“* Sir,—I beg you will present to the Directors of the Philhar- 
monic Society my best thanks for their flattering invitation to wrtte 
a symphony for them, to be performed at the concerts of the next 
season. Indeed, if I had finished such a work there could be no 
question as to my sending it with pleasure for such a purpose, but I 
regret to say that I have no symphony ready at this moment, and 
my occupations will be so numerous during the course of the next 
months and the winter that I know beforehand that it will be 
impossible for me to be ready for next season with a work which 
ought not to bear the least mark of the hurry and bustle in which I 
shall have to live. I have, therefore, to beg you will express my 
sincere regrets to the Directors, and have the honour to be, sir, your 
obedient servant, 

** (Signed) ‘*FeLttx MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY.” 


WAIFS. 


Aida has been performed at Charkof. 

Abert’s Astorya has been produced at Gratz. 

Sefior Sarasate played on the 12th inst. at Hanover. 

Suppé’s Boccaccio has been performed in Strassburgh. 

Mr Josiah Pittman has gone to Brussels on special business. 

Offenbach is writing a buffo opera, Le Chevalier de Boufflers. 

I) Guarany is in preparation at the Teatro Brunetti, Bologna. 
— Grossi has again seceded from the Imperial Operahouse, 

ienna. 


Sig. Antonacci, of Naples, has completed a new opera, Pazzo 
sfrenato. 


Dimitri Orloff, the Russian tenor, will visit London in the 





summer, 


Amalia Bassi, an infant phenomenon, aged seven, lately made her 
début at Turin. 

Signora Bianca Donadio is engaged for six or eight nights at the 
Teatro Bellini, Naples. 

M. Emil Sauret has accepted a violin-professorship in the Berlin 
Conservatory of Music. 

The Boston (U.S.) Handel and Haydn Society announce Jsrael in 
Egypt for Easter Sunday. 

A new operetta, La Tela de Arana (The Cobweb ), by Seiior Nieto, 
has been given in Madrid. 

Mad. Ilma di Murska commences an engagement on the Ist April 
at the National-Theater, Pesth. 

An old opera, 77 Mantello, by Felice Romani, has been revived at 
the Teatro Nazionale, Bologna. 

An Italian operatic company, under the management of Sig. Cagli, 
have been singing at Hong-Kong. 

Dr Wilhelm Rust has succeeded the late Professor Richter as 
Cantor at the Thomas-Kirche, Leipsic. 

The overture to Martin Roeder’s new opera, Pietro Candiani, has 
been performed several times in Novara. 

Anton Rubinstein’s ‘‘Ocean Symphony” was performed at the 
second Harvard Concert, Boston (U.S.). 

Lohengrin is being rehearsed at the San Carlo, Naples, and 
Wagner will conduct the first performance. 

Count Witgenstein, composer of Die Welfenbraut, has finished a 
new opera, Kleopatra, libretto by Mosenthal. 

Johannes Brahms has accepted an engagement to play at a concert 
of the St Petersburgh Russian Musical Society. 

Seila, the first opera of a young composer, Sig. A. Coronaro, has 
been produced at the Teatro Kretenio, Vicenza. 

Le Donne Curiose will be produced in Lent at the Politeama, 
Genoa, under the direction of its composer, Sig. Usiglio. 

Anton Rubinstein’s latest opera, Kalaschnikof, the Merchant of 
Moscow, will be brought out. in St Petersburgh next month. 

The once popular operatic singer, Honoré Grignon, died lately at 
Longjumeau, aged 80, having retired from the stage in 1856. 

Herr D. Popper, the violoncellist, having concluded a tour 
through Switzerland, proposes making one through North Germany. 

The opening of the new Operahouse, Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 
capable of accommodating 2,100 persons, is fixed for the 1st Novem- 
ber next. 

A new three-act operetta, Le jeune Télémaque, words and music 
by three natives of the town, is preparing at the ThéAtre des Céles- 
tins, Lyons, 

A young Hungarian pianist, Mdlle von Ravasz, pupil of Franz 
Liszt, has announced a concert for the 2nd March, at the Singa- 
cademie, Berlin. 

A new novel by ‘ Rita,” author of Vivian, Like Dian’s Kiss, &c., 
will shortly be published by Messrs Sampson Low & Co. It is 
entitled Countess Daphne. 

The Guide Musical says that Mdlle Jenny Howe is a member of a 
3elgian family, and a pupil of M. Bonheur, professor of singing at 
the Conservatory, Ghent. (Impossible !—Dr Bui1pee.) 

The prospectus of the fourteenth season of the Schubert Society 
is just published. The objects of the Society, which are set forth 
in appropriate terms, are excellent, and every amateur must cordially 
wish it success. 





I CANNOT SAY.* 


“Why do you love me, Lilian sweet?” | “Why do you love me, Lilian sweet? 
I ask’d in boyish days ; I ask’d, as years roll’d by ; 
With half a blush and half a smile | And our fond hearts had long been 
She met my eager gaze. link’d 
And then, in soft, coy tones,she said,’ By Heaven’s most holy tie. 
“You shine above life’s way, She said, “ The blossoms love the dew, 
For me, a morning star of bliss. And the warm sunbeam’s ray ; 
Sut why I cannot say!” You are to me as dew and sun, 
But why I cannot say!” 


” 


“Why do you love me, Lilian sweet ? ” 
I ask’d once more, as we, 

With locks which Time had silver'd o'er, 
Drew near eternity. 

Then shone there in her failing orbs 
A sweet and trustful ray : 

She said, “ Love's eve is as Love’s morn, 
But why I cannot say!” 


Sarau Ann STOWE, 





* Copyright. 
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THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND ba tama: vad OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING. 
ice 12s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.”— Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
rice 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Voca! Exercises, as taught by the late FRANK MokI, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 


New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
E PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourcr. Price 6s. London: Duncan Davison & 
Co., 244, Regent Street. 

“‘This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whiist the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.” — Pictorial World. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 











New Edition, ‘Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 


By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdlle Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy 
Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HamMMonpd & Co. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at 
his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 
For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat. 


R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious, and in Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Co,), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492. They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
of a century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in 
boxes, Is. 1/d. and 2s, 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 
the Colonies. 








Just Published, price 4s. 


“TIS YEARS SINCE I BEHELD THY FACE.” 


ROMANCE. 
The Words by RALPH PERCY, Ese. 
Dedicated, by permission, to MpME SAINTON-DOLBY. 
The Music by LILLIE ALBRECHT. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 


CHARACTERISTIC PIECES 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
BY 
EDWARD SHARP. 




















8. D. Ss. D. 
1. “SYMPATHY” ... ~~ 8 6 2. “SPRING” ... . 3 0 
3. “REGRET”... ee wa & © 1. ‘* DELIGHT” . 3 6 
5. ‘*EMOTION” vee oon, oa 6. ‘*ANIMATION” 2 6 
——— 8. “ARGUMENT” ... 3 6 
9, “ FELICITY” eee ve @@ 10. ‘*RESIGNATION” 2 6 
ll, “ BELOVED” wie ew LR ———— 
3, ——— 14, —————- 
hy “GAIETY” .., one « 5 0 16. ‘*SUPPLICATION” 3.0 
— 13. — 
19 “CONSOLATION ” - 26) 20. — 
31, “ EXULTATION ”... 26, 2 ——_— 
23, ——_—— 24. “PLEADING” _... ia eS 


London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 
COMPOSITIONS FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
EDWARD SHARP. 





SONATA IN E MINOR aii ene ab ios 

FIVE LIEDER OHNE WORTE (in One Book)... 

BONO Ge ek ics, Fis haven. tie hres ye Oe 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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AMERICAN GRAND PIANOFORTES. © 


MESSBS CHAPPELL beg to invite Amateurs and the qh 
Profession to try the HORIZONTAL and UPRIGHT GRANDS of | 


CHICKERING & SONS, it 


of Boston, the oldest and most celebrated makers in America, side by side with 
other similar instruments. 

CHAPPELL & CO., believing these to be the best of all American Pianofortes, 
have accepted the SOLE AGENCY for ENGLAND, and are able to offer these 
splendid Instruments for Hire or Sale at a large reduction from the American 


















prices. 
Printed lists on application to 50, New Bond Street, W. ; 
CHAPPELL & CO.’S fd 


IMPROVED AMERICAN ORGANS. 


MANUFACTURED By CLOUGH & WARREN, DETROIT, U.S.A. jag 


























THE FAVOURITE ORGAN. 
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COMPASS, FIVE OCTAVES; TEN STOPS; FOUR SETS OF REEDS, 
OF TWO-AND-A-HALF OCTAVES EACH ; 


KNEE SWELL; ELEGANT OARVED CANADIAN WALNUT CASE. 
PRICE 25 GUINEAS. 


CLOUGH & WARREN'S IMPROVED AMERICAN ORGANS. 
COMBINING PIPES WITH REEDS. 


The immense advantages these instruments possess over the as 
Organs hitherto imported have induced CHAPPELL & CO. to 15 
undertake the sole Agency of this eminent manufactory. A large ony 
variety on view from 25 to 225 Guineas. Price Lists on application to 


CHAPPELL & C0., 50, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
Chappell & Co.’s Instruction Book for the American Organ. 


With an admirable SELEOTION OF MUSIO arranged and fingered by 
Epwarp F. RimBavutt. Price 1s, 6d. net. 
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NEW MUSICAL WORKS. 


In 2 vols., 2s. 6d. each, paper covers; 4s. cloth, gilt edges. 


SONGS FROM THE OPERAS; 


A Collection of Celebrated Songs, 
IN MEDIUM KEYS FOR THE USE OF AMATEURS. 
Vol. I.—MEZZO-SOPRANO and CONTRALTO. 
Vol. II—TENOR and BARITONE. 


EACH BOOK CONTAINS FIFTY SONGS, WITH ENGLISH AND ITALIAN WORDS. 














Price 2s. 6d. paper covers; 48. cloth, gilt edges. 


HANDELS OPERA SONGS; 


A Collection of Fifty-two of the choicest Songs, from Handel’s Operas, with 
Italian and English Words (the latter by Marta X. Hayes). 


BDITVTED BSxt Ww. FD. Bao. 





Price 2s, each ; ov, in one volume, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


HANDEL'S 


SIX ORGAN CONCERTOS, 


WirHout Orcuestra (Seconp Series), ARRANGED By W. T. BEST. 


No. 1. In D minor. | No. 4. In G minor.. 
» 2. In A major. | » © In F major. 
» 3 In C minor. | » 6. In D major. 


The Concertos for the “Organ or Harpsicord,” by Handel, were so popular in his day that Dr Burney remarked :— 
“ Public players on keyed instruments, as well as private, totally subsisted on them for nearly thirty years.” 


LONDON: BOOSEY & CO., 295, REGENT STREET. 
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